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The Emigrant Aid Company Parties of 1854 
Louise Barry 
INTRODUCTION 


HE Kansas-Nebraska Act of May 30, 1854, providing for the 

settlement of Kansas territory on the “squatter-sovereignty” 
principle, was a triumph for Proslaveryism. In an effort to compete 
with the South in populating the new territory, Eli Thayer and 
other New England men founded the Emigrant Aid Company—an 
organization designed to promote Free-State emigration and make 
money for its incorporators. During the critical territorial years 
it was the most active and influential of the many societies, both 
Northern and Southern, which directed emigration to Kansas. 

Numerous articles have been published on the history of the 
Emigrant Aid Company and its various activities.1_ But not much 
attention has been paid to the parties who came from New England 
and other Northern states under its auspices. The purpose of this 
article is to publish, insofar as possible, the names of the individuals 
in the six Emigrant Aid Company parties of 1854. Accompanying 
each roster is a sketch giving a summary of the available informa- 
tion relating to each party. Much of this material consists of 
excerpts from the emigrants’ own statements.” 

A brief statement of the aims and method of operation of the 
Emigrant Aid Company is a necessary preface to the rosters which 
follow. The company was neither a charitable nor a subsidizing 
organization. Though its officers were interested in making Kansas 
a free state they were also concerned in making profitable invest- 
ments. In transporting emigrants to the West the company operated 
as a sort of travel agency. Parties were formed by advertising 
trips in Eastern newspapers. Blocks of tickets were purchased 
from railroad and steamboat lines at reduced rates and sold to 
the emigrants at cost. The company hired a conductor for each 
party except the first. Local agents were established in Kansas 


1. Other articles on the Emigrant Aid Company published by the Historical Society are: 
Carruth, W. H., ‘The New England Emigrant Aid Company as an Investment Society,” in 
fansas Historical Collections, v. VI, pp. 90-96; and four articles in The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly—Johnson, Samuel A., ““The Emigrant Aid Company in Kansas,” v. I, pp. 429-441; 
Hickman, Russell K., “Speculative Activities of the Emigrant Aid Company,” v. IV, pp. 235- 
267; Johnson, Samuel A., “The Emigrant Aid Company in the Kansas Conflict,” v. VI, pp. 
21-33; Langsdorf, Edgar, “S. C. Pomeroy and the New England Emigrant Aid Company, 
1854-1858,” v. VII, pp. 227-245, 379-398. 

2. Only the resources of the Society’s manuscript, archival, library and newspaper collec- 
tions have been used in this article. Probably much additional data could be found in the 
1854 files of many New England newspapers, and in the manuscript collections of certain 
Eastern libraries. 
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to meet the groups of pioneers and advise them of the best lands 
available for settlement. Testifying before the special committee 
appointed to investigate troubles in the territory in 1856, Eli 
Thayer stated: 

The company, in no instance, paid the passage of any emigrant. It made 
no conditions about the political opinion of the emigrants; no questions were 
asked of them, and persons from every State, and of every political opinion, 
would have enjoyed, and did enjoy, the same facilities. . . . The company 
furnished these emigrants with no articles of personal property, and never, di- 
rectly or indirectly, furnished them with any arms or munitions of war of any 
kind, and never invested a dollar for any such purpose. . . 3 

The Company claimed that some 750 individuals traveled to Kan- 
sas in its parties of 1854.4 The highest estimates in contemporane- 
ous accounts total about 670, which is perhaps more nearly ac- 
curate. The names of 579 individuals appear on the rosters pub- 
lished here. It will be noted from the lists that Massachusetts 
emigrants were the most numerous in each company. Vermont 
was well represented in each group, and so was New Hampshire 
in all except the first two. There were a good many from Maine 
in the Third and Fourth companies; some from Connecticut in 
the Third; and a large number of New York state residents in 
the Second, Third and Fourth Parties. A few emigrants from Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin and Michigan also appear 
on some of the lists. There is no way of estimating the number 
who left the companies before arriving in Kansas, or who, after 
a brief stay in the territory, returned East or went elsewhere to 
settle. 

Numerous descendants of the Emigrant Aid Company pioneers 
are present-day residents of Kansas, and many others could prob- 
ably be located in the New England states and in New York. It 
is regrettable that more information about these early-day pioneers 
is not available. The Historical Society will welcome additional 
information. 

This brief outline is intended only as background for the Emi- 
grant Aid Company of 1854. In February, 1855, the Emigrant 
Aid Company of Massachusetts was chartered as the New England 


3. Report of the Special Committee Appointed to Investigate the Troubles in Kansas 
(Washington, C. Wendell, 1856), 34 Cong., 1 Sess., House Report No. 200 (Serial 
869), [Sec. II] p. 884. Thayer’s statement needs some qualification. That the company’s 
directors and officers unofficially supplied arms to Free-State men in 1855 and 1856, has been 
well established.—See Isely, W. H., “‘The Sharps Rifle Episode in Kansas History,” in The 
American Historical Review, April, 1907. 
4. History of the New ~~ ean Emigrant Aid Company, With a Report on Its Future 
Operations (Boston, 1862), p. 8. 
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Manuscript lists of most of the parties 


which came to Kansas under its auspices in 1855 are also among 


the records of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
appear in the August issue of the Quarterly. 


Tue First Party 


These will 


(Departed from Boston, July 17, 1854; arrived at Kansas City, July 29, 1854.) 








Name. 


Occupation. 


Residence. 


Remarks. 





Anthony, Daniel Read 


*tArchibald, John C 


*+Cameron, Hugh 


tConant, Ezra. . 
tDavenport, Edwin 
*tDoy, John 


tFowler, A 


*Fuller, Ferdinand 


Goss, George W 
tGunther, Arthur... . 


Harlow, Oscar 


*tHarrington, Samuel C 


Hewes, George W 


tHewes, William H 


Hilpert, Augustus....... 


Holman, A 


Carpenter. . 


Farmer 


Mechanic 
Lawyer.... 


Physician 


Farmer 


Architect 


Farmer 


Clerk. . 





Merchant 


| Physician 


Merchant 


Laborer . 


Mechanic 





Rochester, N. Y 


Massachusetts. . . 


Massachusetts. . . 
Boston, Mass 


Rochester, N. Y 


Vermont 


Worcester, Mass 


W. Randolph, Vt 


Wisconsin 


| W. Randolph, Vt 


Massachusetts 





| (Haverhill?) Mass 
| Haverhill, Mass 
| 
| New York 
E. Brookfield, Mass 


Washington, D.C. . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Left Kansas in August, 1854, but 
returned, settling in Leaven- 
worth in 1857; published 
Leavenworth Times; died in 
1904. 


Settled in Lawrence. 


Died in Douglas county in 1908; 
was much publicized as ‘‘The 
Kansas Hermit.” 


In 1856, Doy was imprisoned by 
Missourians for helping slaves 
escape; he was rescued by Free- 
State men. Doy and family 
left Kansas in 1859 or 1860, 
returning to Rochester, N. Y.; 
they later settled in Battle 
Creek, Mich., where John Doy 
died in 1870. 


Went East late in 1854; returned 
with his family in 1855; de- 
signed first University of Kan- 
sas building, and other Law- 
rence structures. 


Settled in Douglas county. 


| Settled in Douglas county; native 


of Germany and emigrated 
from Massachusetts according 
to 1855 census; was captain, 
Co. H, Second Kansas cavalry, 
1862-1865. 


Died in Lawrence, March 24, 
1856. 


Settled in Douglas county ; served 
in a Kansas regiment as sur- 
geon, 1863-1864. See Mrs. 
Harrington's name on list of 
the Fourth Party. 


Left Kansas in 1855, according to 
Doy. 


A letter by Hewes was published 


in the Heraid of Freedom, Law- 
rence, December 1, 1855. 


Left Kansas in 1854 or 1855. 
Died in Lawrence, December 3, 
1854. 
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Tue First Party—Concluded 








Occupation. 





| Speculator; 
clergyman. 


tHutchinson, George W 


tJones, Ira M | Farmer 


tKnapp, B. R | 


*tMailey, John 
*tMallory, Anson H 


| Mechanic. . 
Speculator. . 
tMerriam, Benjamin | Mechanic 


*Morgan, Jonathan F Farmer 


tPhilbrick, Newell 
*Russell, Joseph W. . 


Mechanic. .. . 


| 
| Mechanic 


*tStevens, James [D.] Mechanic 


*tTappan, Samuel F. Reporter 


tThacher, Joshua... . 


Sportsman 





tWhite, Edwin Mechanic 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Residence. 


W. Randolph, Vt 


W. Randolph, Vt 


Massachusetts. ..... 


| Lynn, Mass 


| Worcester, Mass. . 


| 


| S. Framingham, Mass.. 





Roxbury, Mass.... 


Worcester, Mass 


Massachusetts... ... ; 


Worcester, Mass...... 


Boston, Mass 


Massachusetts. . . 


Massachusetts. ......... 


| Remarks. 


| Settled in Lawrence; chaplain 
| First Kansas colored infantry, 
| 1863-1864; lived in Kansas 
City, Mo., in 1879. 


On some lists he appears errone- 
ously as J. M. Jones. 


| Probably left Kansas in 1855. 


| Moved from Lawrence te Denver 
in 1860; later lived in Leadville, 
Colo. 


May have settled in Minnesota 
| where he went after leaving 
| Kansas territory. 


| Settled in Douglas county; died 
in Texas in 1873. (See Mrs. 
Morgan and children in list of 
Fourth Party.) 
Returned East in August, 1854. 
| Journalist; wrote for Missouri 
| Democrat; left Kansas in 1855, 
| according to Doy. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Settled in Lawrence. This name 
appears on other lists as ‘‘J. 8. 
Stephens,” also as ‘‘ James L. 
Stevens.” 


Active in Kansas affairs, 1854- 

| 1860; moved to Colorado where 

he had a notable military ca- 

| reer, 1861-1865; removed te 
New York City. 

This name appears on one list as 
George Thacher. 


| 
| 





Chief sources used in compiling this list: Andreas, A. T., and W. G. Cutler, History of 
Lawrence Old Settlers’ 


“Minute 


the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 313; 
Book, 1870-1879” (report of committee on historical matters at the 1876 annual meeting), 
in MSS. division, Kansas State Historical Society; Cordley, Richard, History of Lawrence 
(Lawrence, 1895), p. 6; Doy, John, Thrilling Narrative of Dr. John Doy, of Kansas (Boston, 
1860), pp. 8, 9; Emigrant Aid Collection in MSS. division, Kansas State Historical Society; 
“Webb Scrapbooks,” in Library, Kansas State Historical Society. 

*Voted in the first election in Kansas territory, November 29, 1854. 
are in the Archives division, Kansas State Historical Society. 

+ Listed in the first census of Kansas territory, taken in January and February, 1855. 


Association, 


Lists of the voters 


The 
Society has the original records, which have been indexed. 
¢ Remained in Kansas territory only a short time, probably less than a month. 


The pioneer party was much smaller than expected. It finally 
numbered twenty-nine men. Adverse factors were the incomplete 
organization of the Emigrant Aid Company, the extreme summer 
heat and news of cholera in the Mississippi valley. On July 15 
Amos A. Lawrence wrote the Rev. Edward E. Hale: 
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I have known of the severity of the cholera for some days & have had much 
anxiety & many misgivings. But Mr Thayer has fixed the time & has promised 
to go with the party, & we are pledged to it. They shd know how the matter 


5 


stands & decide each one for himself. . . 5 


Two days later, as scheduled, the First Party left Boston. In the 
Commonwealth this comment appeared: 


The pioneer party of emigrants from this city to Kansas, started from the 
Worcester depot yesterday afternoon. A large number of persons were present 
to witness their departure, and as the train was leaving, all joined in three 
hearty cheers. The party consisted of 16 persons, mostly highly intelligent and 
enterprising young men. Three of the number were from Roxbury, two from 
Lynn, four robust, intrepid Vermonters, and three from this city. From the 
large amount of business which has occupied the time of the company, they 
have been unable to secure a large party from this city and vicinity, but it is 
confidently believed they will secure a large number about the last of August, 
when another party will go out. The present party was started for the ac- 
commodation of Worcester and the Western cities, and it is believed that be- 
fore they arrive at St. Louis the accessions will amount to upwards of four 
hundred. Eli Thayer Esq., of Worcester, and one of the Trustees of the com- 
pany joins the party at that place and will accompany as far as Buffalo.® 


Eleven men joined the party from Worcester and Worcester 
county, Mass., where an auxiliary organization, the Worcester 
County Kansas League, was already in operation.*? The two final 
recruits were Daniel Read Anthony and Dr. John Doy, both of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Arriving at Buffalo, N. Y., the emigrants boarded the steamboat 
Plymouth Rock and crossed Lake Erie to Detroit, Mich. Writing 
a few days later from St. Louis, Mo., Daniel R. Anthony described 
the party’s progress from Michigan to Missouri: 


The Kansas Pioneer Party left Detroit at 8 P.M. on the 19th, by the 
Michigan Central Railroad, W. H. Hopper, Conductor. . . . Owing to the 
detention of the Chicago train we did not get here [Chicago] till the St. Louis 
train had left, consequently, we were detained till night. Stopped at the Sher- 
man House—saw nothing of cholera, though no doubt, many have died and 
many have been frightened and left the city. . . . We arrived in this city 
(St. Louis] on Friday night, about an hour too late for the Kansas boat— 
Have engaged passage on the first class boat Polar Star, which leaves at 4 P. M. 
on the 25th. In this city we have stopped at the City Hotel, Mr. Merrit 
proprietor—to the mutual satisfaction of both parties. We commence board 


5. Correspondence in Emigrant Aid Collection, MSS. division, Kansas State Historical 
Society. Eli Thayer accompanied the party only as far as Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clipping from the Boston Commonwealth, July 18, 1854, in ‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. I, 
p. 62. 
- Two of the earliest local emigrant aid societies organized were the “Worcester County 
{Mass.] Kansas League,” and the ‘Monroe County [N. Y.] Kansas Emigration Society.” 
he Worcester society promised to guarantee the Worcester county emigrants’ expenses to 


er up to $20. This amount did not cover the fare—See New York Daily Tribune, July 
4. 
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on boat on Sunday morning; fare up to Kansas $12, including board, which is 
higher than usual, owing to low water, many of the boats having to be hauled 
.— oe 


Another member of the party, writing under the pen name 
“Charlestown,” was pleasantly surprised by the friendliness of the 
city’s people: 

No where has the party been more kindly received than in St. Louis. We 
are visited daily by intelligent citizens, who express a warm interest in the 
movement. We are assured that throughout the State the great bulk of the 
honest inhabitants desire just such a neighbor State as an encouraged emigra- 
tion from the respectable inhabitants of the North would make of Kan- 
Mi «ts 2 


At St. Louis, Dr. Charles Robinson of Fitchburg, Mass., acting 
for the Emigrant Aid Company, met the group and gave them ad- 
vice and information. A meeting was held on July 22, at which 
resolutions of confidence and thanks for the services of the Aid Com- 
pany were passed. Hugh Cameron was chairman of the meeting, 
and Edwin Davenport, secretary.” 

On the afternoon of July 25 the party began the steamboat trip to 
Kansas City. Dr. John Doy wrote of the journey: 

What a volume might be written concerning our noble boat and its mixed 
cargo! We had four Potawatomies going to the Kickapoo Indians, from Mil- 
waukee. We have six slaves with their masters going to work hemp in Lexing- 
ton, Missouri. Some of them appear happy in their midnight ignorance. The 
master of one said he paid $1,400 for him. One poor fellow has left a wife 
and five children in Kentucky, but his master was compelled to sell him to 


save himself from ruin. We had many slaveowners on board, some of whom 
talked loud about tar and feathers on our arrival.12 


The Polar Star reached Kansas City on the evening of July 28; 
the passengers disembarked the next morning. Charles H. Brans- 
comb, agent of the Emigrant Aid Company, and James Blood, agent 
for Amos A. Lawrence, met the pioneers.1* They held a meeting 
on the bank of the Missouri river and voted to proceed into Kansas 
to the vicinity of Wakarusa river where a site for settlement had 


8. Daniel R. Anthony to Isaac Butts, editor, July 24, 1854, in the Rochester Daily Union, 
July, 1854.—Clipping in ‘“‘Webb Scrapbooks,’ ’'v. I. p. 69. 

9. Unidentified clipping in ibid., p. 70. ‘‘Charlestown,” although not positively identified, 
was almost certainly Edwin Davenport. 

10. According to the ‘“‘Trustees’ Records,” I, entries of August 7 and August 12, 1854, 
Robinson was not officially an agent of the mR. 2. Aid Company until August 7, but had 
gone to Kansas in the company’s interest.—MSS. division, Kansas State Historical Society. 

11. Boston .y Advertiser, July 29, 1854, and unidentified clippings in ‘‘Webb Scrap- 
books,”’ v. I, p. 70. 

12. Letter to oad editor, tg 3 29, 1854, published in the Rochester Daily Democrat, August 
9, 1854.—Clipping in ibid., p. 

13. Charles H. Branscomb was a young lawyer from Holyoke, Mass. He later settled in 
Missouri and served in the state legislature. Col. James Blood was from Wisconsin. 
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CHARLES ROBINSON 


INIS-1894 


fhe Emigrant Aid Company employed 
1854 as a resident agent in Kansas. He helped establish 
Lawrence rie ope nd was first governor of the 


1861-1863 e cied t Lawrence n August 17, 1894 
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already been tentatively chosen by Branscomb. Daniel Read 
Anthony wrote home of the party’s reception at Kansas City: 


In St. Louis, and on the boat, a certain class of political hacks, who mani- 
fested a great interest in our welfare, told us that we would not be permitted 
to land at Kansas; that the people of Missouri were determined at all hazards 
to prevent the settling of Kansas Territory by the emigrants from the North- 
ern States. . . . But how different the result on landing! Many of the 
best citizens met us, extending to us a hearty welcome, expressing a wish that 
the thousands yet to come from the free States, would come immediately. 
Even E. M. McGee, a slaveholder . . . hearing that the party wished to 
purchase oxen, horses, wagons, &c., called at the hotel with his span of bays 
and carriage, and took two of our party to his home, and sold them property 
to the amount of $300.14 


No time was wasted in starting for Kansas. The group left on 
the evening of the same day, accompanied by Charles H. Branscomb 
and James Blood. Wrote one of the party: 


Our preparations for departure from Kansas [City] into the territory were 
multiform, and we realized from their comprehensiveness that we were to 
penetrate into the wilderness. First, twenty tents were arranged for disposal 
in the capacious ox team. Then an incredible quantity of blankets, axes, tools 
of all sorts, provisions according to the tastes of our seven messes, cooking 
utensils, and our personal baggage. At 8 o’clock in the evening of July 29, the 
train started, guarded by the pioneers, and passing through pugnacious and 
fire-eating Westport, without the slightest disturbance, we halted for the night. 
The howling of some inoffensive prairie wolves aroused us early, and we found 
ourselves within the boundaries of the “promised land.” 

Leaving the ox team to plod its slow way, most of the party, impatient to 
arrive, chartered wagons and ponies for the balance of the journey, to the site 
near the Wakarusa, which had been selected for our encampment.15 


B. R. Knapp described the journey: 


we travelled as much as possible during the night as the weather was 
very hot in the middle of the day, the mercury nearly 120, or thereabouts. We 
saw occasional[l]y a log house, as we passed along, inhabited by farmers from 
whom we obtained milk, &c., &c. On the evening of Sunday we encamped on 
the lands of the Shawnee Indians. This tribe of Indians are friendly, and are 
in possession of some of the finest lands in the country. . . . On Monday 
morning [July 31] we started early, and made good progress during the day, 
and in the evening arrived at the Wakarasa River, within 10 miles of our place 
of destination; here we encamped, and the next day reached our new home. 
Here we established our camps, and pitched our 25 tents, which made a fine 
appearance, although a little soiled.16 


_14. Anthony to Isaac Butts, editor of the Rochester Union, dated August 5, 1854, re- 
printed in the New York Daily Tribune, August 29, 1854. 


15. “Charlestown” to the Boston Journal, dated August 6, 1854, published in the issue 
of August 26, 1854.—Clipping in “Webb Scrapbooks,” v. I, p. 102. 

16. Letter of B. R. Knapp, dated August 9, 1854, published in the Boston Sunday News, 
August 27, 1854.—Clipping in ibid., p. 103. 
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The encampment was made on present Mount Oread on August 
1—a day when “the sun was pouring down its beams with terrific 
fierceness, and all nature shrank under the infliction. A high wind 
swept over the prairies, but it resembled the blast of a furnace. 
. . .’17 In spite of the heat the emigrants held a meeting and 
the following decision was made: 


After full discussion by the members present, . . . it was voted, with- 
out a dissenting voice, to stop here; to proceed to make claims upon the land, 
it being understood that the Emigrant Company at home will make this spot 
the base of their future operations, and will forthwith, or as soon as possible, 
send men and money to carry effectually forward their grand enterprise. . . .18 

They named the new settlement Wakarusa. On the next day, 
wrote “Charlestown” 
although the weather continued intensely warm, parties went out to secure 
claims in the neighborhood, and within three days each individual had con- 
tented himself with his prescribed 160 acres, whether of upland or lowland, 
timber or prairie. Little difficulty was found in selecting on the open prairie, 
but a great deal of the water frontage, comprising the wood land, had been al- 
ready staked into claims. Where our new city was to be we found the log 
habitations of some four or five settlers of from four to six months standing. 
They were of that class which exists in the west, who are pioneers by profes- 
sion, and who seek to be always in the advance guard of the army which in- 
vades the wilderness.19 

Difficulties arose over the staking out of claims. According to 
B. R. Knapp: 

One of our party had his camp utensils, tent, and all his fixings removed 
into the California road, a day or two since, because he had squatted on the 
claims of Nancy Miller. Nancy and another Hoosier woman made quick work 
with the intruders moveables. I had rather have a Prairee wolf after me than 
one of these Hoosier women.?® 

Although the pioneers were for the most part enthusiastic about 
their new settlement, yet, by the middle of August less than half 
of the Emigrant Aid party of twenty-nine remained at Wakarusa. 
Unaccustomed pioneer hardships, homesickness, the heat—all played 
a part in discouraging the faint-hearted. Others of the group had 
returned East to settle business affairs and to bring out their families. 
Those who remained settled down to homestead their claims and to 
await developments from the Emigrant Aid Company. 


17. ‘‘Charlestown’s” letter of August 7, 1854, in the Boston Journal of August 29, 1854. 
—Clipping in ibid., p. 106. 


18. Ferdinand Fuller was chairman of the meeting and Edwin on ee secretary. The 


proceedings were pub lished in the New York Daily Tribune, August 12, 1854 

19. ‘“‘Charlestown’s’’ letter of August 7, 1854, loc. cit. There were other permanent set- 
tlers, too—S. N. Wood, J. A. Wakefield, Rev. T. J. Ferril, to mention a few. 

20. Knapp’s letter, dated August 9, 1854, in = Boston Sunday News of August 27, 1854. 
—Clipping in the “‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. I, p. . 
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No formal government was yet in operation in the territory, but 
prior to the arrival of the Emigrant Aid party, opposing factions 
had organized, each with the intention of setting up ordinances for 
temporary government. One group was the Actual Settlers’ Asso- 
ciation of Kansas Territory, which generally favored the abolition 
of slavery, and was composed of men living in the territory. Another 
was the Wakarusa Association. Its members were Proslavery Mis- 
sourians who were determined to participate in the territorial gov- 
ernment of Kansas, although most of them had not even made land 
claims in the territory.*? 

On August 12, a meeting called by the Actual Settlers’ Association 
was held at the house of a Mr. Miller, on the California road, about 
a mile from the Emigrant Aid Company settlement. Many Mis- 
sourians of the Wakarusa Association arrived on the appointed 
day and maintained their right to take part in the proceedings. A 
member of the Emigrant Aid party described the scene: 

In the morning the settlers were seen coming in, in all directions, on mules, 
jackasses, horses, and in all sorts of vehicles. Some of them coming 40 and 50 
miles, and such a looking set of beings you never saw in your life; ragged and 
dirty, all bringing their provisions with them; it was a singular sight to see 
them at dinner. Camp fires were built in every direction, whiskey was as 
plenty as water, and as free as the Missouri, people bringing in large quanti- 
ties.22 


On this occasion—the first clash in Kansas territory between Pro- 
slavery and Antislavery groups, an amicable settlement was reached, 
after much heated discussion. Wrote John Mailey: 


I thought I had heard politics discussed by all kinds of men, and in every 
possible style; but for bombast, rant, and an almighty patriotic devotion to 
the great principles of the star-spangled banner and revolutionary blood, it 
beat everything I ever listened to in my life. Well, we managed to get through, 
amalgamated the two parties into one, called it the “Mutual Settlers’ Associa- 
tion,” passed laws and regulations which are to be binding upon all, and ex- 
tending the protection of the association to each and every member thereof — 
The meeting broke up with the best feeling possible, and all went their several 
ways satisfied that they had gained a glorious victory. . . 2% 

Members of the Emigrant Aid party were not represented among 
the officers of the new association. The men elected were: John A. 
Wakefield, chief justice; J. W. Hayes, register of lands; William H. 
R. Lykins, marshal, and William Lyon, treasurer. 

21. According to C. H. Branscomb the First Party had a squatter organization also, with 


Ferdinand Fuller as president and Edwin Davenport as secretary.—Worcester (Mass.) Daily 
Spy, August 12, 1854, clipping in ibid., p. 89. 


Letter dated August 16, 1854, in the Boston Sunday News, September 10, 1854.— 
Clipping in ibid., p. 123. 

23. Letter dated August 12, 1854, published in the Lynn (Mass.) Weekly Reporter, Sep- 
tember 2, 1854.—Clipping in ibid., p. 117. 
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On November 29, 1854, when the first formal election was held 
in Kansas territory, the eleven men of the pioneer party whose 
names appeared on the list of voters were: John C. Archibald, 
Hugh Cameron, John Doy, Ferdinand Fuller, Samuel C. Harring- 
ton, John Mailey, Anson H. Mallory, Jonathan F. Morgan, Joseph 
W. Russell, James D. Stevens and Samuel F. Tappan. 

Others of the pioneer party who settled in Kansas were: Daniel 
R. Anthony, George W. Goss, Oscar Harlow and George W. Hutch- 
inson. 

Tue Seconp Party 


(Departed from Boston, August 29, 1854; arrived at Kansas City, September 6, 
1854; Charles H. Branscomb, conductor.) 








Name. Occupation. Residence. 





0 ee New York 
Atwood, 8. F......... 


tAyer, John F........ , Massachusetts... ... Lived in Lawrence in February, 
1855. 


tBailey, Francis A = Framingham, Mass. . Settled in Lawrence. 
Bascom, Lewis H.... : (Worcester, Mass.?]. .. . See, also, Second Spring Party of 
1855. 
tBassett, Owen T...........| Merchant Massachusetts. . . 
tBassett, Mrs. Susan eS sania Massachusetts . . Mother of Owen T. Bassett. 


*tBent, Horatio N........ Blacksmith . . New York..... Settled first at Lawrence; later 
lived in Burlington. 





*+Bond, Edwin P.. .... Machinist. . . Massachusetts. . . Settled in Lawrence. 
?Bond, Mrs. Susan A. . MADEN Bd MS Massachusetts . : ‘ 


Bruce, John, Jr yeas aes smal ‘ 


Bruce, William. , ie ; Worcester, Mass... ... Returned to Massachusetts be- 
Bruce, Mrs. William ; es Worcester, Mass. | fore the end of 1854. 


*{Buffum, David Chase Shoemaker. . . Lynn, Mass ..+s++s.-| Murdered by Charles Hays in 
| September, 1856. 


*tBuffum, Robert............| Farmer....... Lynn, Mass..... Cousin of David C. Buffum. 
*+Carter, Jared........... Farmer Syracuse, N. Y........ The Carters’ son Lawrence, was 
tCarter, Mrs. Lucy A : iva .......| Syracuse, N. Y. | born in Lawrence, October 25, 
1854. 


*¢Colburn, Willard . ae ; : oom Massachusetts. . . ' Settled in Douglas county. Name 
tColburn, Mrs. Jane W......|... jee Massachusetts. spelled ‘‘Coulbern” in 1855 
census. 
¢Colburn, Mary S cAniabewanae Massachusetts. . . . k 
tColburn, Martha J... . RS EE Massachusetts. . . . 
tColburn, Albert W........ alien d Meas Massachusetts... ... 
tColburn, Ellen F......... eS. ll 


* (Cracklin, Joseph]?*........ ..| Boston, Mass....... Settled in Lawrence; organized 
militia company “ The Stubbs”; 
served in Civil War in Second 
Kansas infantry and Second 
| Kansas cavalry. 


*tDennett, Ephraim H....... | Massachusetts Listed as ‘‘ Ephram H. Bennett” 
| in 1855 census. 














24. A biographical sketch in Andreas and Cutler, op. cit., p. 334, gives the impression that 
Joseph Cracklin arrived in Kansas territory independently of the Emigrant Aid Company party. 
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EMIGRANT Ap PARTIES 








Name. 


Occupation. 


Residence. 


Remarks. 





*+Earl, George F 


*tEmery, James Stanley 


*+Fick, Henry W............ 


¢Gilbert, George.......... 


tGrout, Milon. 
?Grout, Mrs. Emily A. 


*¢Grover, Joel. .. 


*+Hancock, Horace A 


*tHanscom, Oliver A. . 
*+Haskell, Franklin 


*Hazen, Azro 
Hazen, N.... 
Hobert, C 


Hood, W. A... 


*t(Hooton}, Robert J... .. 


*Hovey, William Henry 
*Howell, Lewis 
*tJohnson, Nathaniel D 


tJones, Alfonso D.... 
tJones, Mrs. Carrie S 
tJones, Mary C.. 
tJones, Carrie M. . 
tJones, William. ..... 


*tKnight, Wilder. . 
tKnight, Mrs. Sarah C. 
+Knight, Edward F.. 
tKnight, G. Washington 
tKnight, Alex : 
tKnight, Sarah L 


*tLadd, Erastus D. . 


*Ladd, John A 
*tLamb, Otis H 


Farmer 


Farmer 


Merchant 


Farmer 


Mariner 





Farmer 


Painter 











Fitchburg, Maas........ 


BF Wilccsccnsnce ; 


Worcester, Mass 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Cayuga county, N. Y 


Massachusetts 
Massachusetts . 


Richmond, N. Y. 


Massachusetts. . . 


Boston, Mass 


N. Brookfield, Mass. . . 


Hartford, Vt 
Hartford, Vt 


Massachusetts... ..... 


Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts . 
Massachusetts 


Milwaukee, Wis 





a) in Lawrence; later lived 

in El Dorado; captain Co. A, 

Ninth Kansas cavalry, 1861- 
1864. 


Settled in Douglas county; U. 8S. 
district "rd for Kansas, 
1863-186 


Lived in, or near Emporia in 
1860. Captain, 1864-1865, by 
the President's commission. 


Killed in Quantrill's raid on Law- 
rence, August 21, 1863; Mrs. 
Gates remarried and died in 
Lawrence, August 9, 1915. 


Settled in Douglas county. Born 


n England; came to the U. 8. 
in 1850. 


Settled in Douglas county ; active 
in Free-State affairs; member 
of legislature in 1869; died July 
28, 1879. 

Settled in Douglas county. 


Settled at Lawrence; later lived 
in Decatur, 


Died at Lawrence, January 26, 
1856. 

)Brothers, or cousins. 

Lived in Lawrence in February, 
1855. This name appears as 


Robert Hotan in the 1855 cen- 
sus. 


Lived in Pleasant Valley, in 1879. 


Settled in Douglas county. 





Settled in Douglas county. 


| Settled in Lawrence; postmaster 
in 1855; died in 1872. 


| Son-in-law of John L. Mott. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Settled in Lawrence. 
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Tue Seconp Party—Continued 








NAME. 


| Occupation. 


Residence. 


Remarks. 





*Lincoln, Luke P 


*tLitchfield, Lewis L.. 


+Litchfield, Mrs. Harriet S.. 


Litchfield, Lewis T...... 
Litchfield, Harriet A...... 
Lockwood, Rev. — —.... 


+Mace, Joseph N... 
tMace, Mrs. Fidelia C.... 


*+Mack, John 
*+Merrill, Samuel 
tMott, John L......... ‘ 
Ss | aren 
*tPayne, Alfred J........ 


Pomeroy, Moses. . 


+tPomeroy, Samuel Clarke. . 


*+Pratt, Caleb S 


Pratt, Stafford J 
*Reed, Josiah M. 
+Reynolds, Thomas F 

Richards, — —.... 


*tRobinson, Charles 


tRopes, Edward E.... 


Savage, Forrest... . 


*Savage, Joseph 


Sawyer, James..... 


*tSearl, Albert Dwight. . 


Smith, Charles Wolcott. . . 





Engineer. . . 
Bie 
Farmer 
Machinist 


| Farmer 


| Ship carpenter 


| Lawyer 


Merchant... .. 


Carpenter 
Farmer 
| Physician 


Farmer 


| 
| Civil engineer 
| 


Cabinetmaker 


\ 


..| Newton, Mass. . 


Cambridge, Mass 


| Cambridge, Mass 
| Cambridge, Mass 


Cambridge, Mass 


DD Wcscsevences 


Massachusetts. . . . 


Massachusetts 


| Fitchburg, Mass. . 


Michigan 


| Ohio 


Massachusetts. . . 


| Southampton, Mass 


| Boston, Mass 


| Boston, Mass 
| E. Boston, Mass... .. 
| Williamsburg, N. Y... 
| Massachusetts 


..| Fitchburg, Mass 


Massachusetts 


| Hartford, Vt 
Hartford, Vt 


Hartford, Vt 


| Brookfield, Mass 


Lowell, Mass 


| Returned East in 1854; came 


back with an emigrant party 
early in 1855, settling at Man- 
hattan; did not remain long in 
Kansas. 


| Died at Lawrence February 11, 
1855 


Died at Lawrence April 7, 1855. 
Lived in Douglas county in 1860; 
served in Civil War. 


| Settled in Douglas county 


Died in Lawrence October 9, 1870. 


| Settled in Lawrence. 


| Young relative of Samuel C. 


Pomeroy ; died October 1, 1854, 
in Lawrence. 


Financial agent of the Emigrant 


Aid Company; settled at Atchi- 
son; U.S. senator from Kansas, 
1861-1873; died in Massachu- 
setts in 1891. 


| Settled in Lawrence; killed in 


1861 in the battle of Wilson's 


| ‘*Read" on some lists. 


Settled in Lawrence. 


| Agent of the Emigrant Aid Con- 


any; first state governor of 
ansas. 


Left Lawrence for Pike's Peak 


gold fields in 1859>later settled 
in Florida. Son of Mrs. Han- 
nah A. Ropes, author of Siz 
Months in Kansas. 


| 
| Died in Lawrence August 17, 
1915. 


Brother of Forrest. Settled in 


Douglas county. 


| Left Kansas in July, 1855; re- 


moved to Wisconsin; died at 
Vineland, N. J., February 4, 
1881. 


Settled in Lawrence; made first 


city survey; served in Ninth 
Kansas cavalry in Civil War. 


Settled in Lawrence; died there 
July 30, 1907. 





el C. 
1854, 


igrant 
Atchi- 
ansas, 
sachu- 


led in 
ilson's 


| Com- 
nor of 


; Peak 
settled 
. A 


ist 17, 
tled in 
55; re- 


died at 
uary 4, 


de first 
: Ninth 
War. 


d there 
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Tue Seconp Partr—Concluded 








Name. Occupation. | Residence. Remarks. 








{Spittle, Matthew H Farmer | New York... Settled in Douglas county. 
*Strout, Jacob E........ 
Strout, Mrs. Jacob E. . . 


| 
} 
| 
*+Taft, Jerome B............ See Boston, Mass... . Reporter for the Second Party; 
| | returned to Boston and con- 
ducted the Fifth Party of 1854 
to Kansas. 


?Taylor, Owen... Farmer Boston, Mass 


#Taylor, Mrs. Eunice S. . Boston, Mass. 


*+Tolles, Francis O..... | Farmer Perkinsville, Vt 
*Trask, Brainard B iiniieslet ae 
tWaite, John W...... | Farmer ‘ Massachusetts. . . Settled in Lawrence. 


*tWayne, Silas B Tee eee Bootmaker. . . Massachusetts. . . Settled in Lawrence. 
tWayne, Mrs. Maryetta Massachusetts. . we 

*tWildes, Solomon il | Boston, Mass 

*tWilles, Stephen J Farmer : New York. ... ; | Settled in Douglas county; served 
tWilles, Mrs. Anna...... a | New York. in Ninth Kansas cavalry and 
+Willes, John E | ...| New York. | Tenth Kansas infantry, 1861- 
tWilles, Mary L....... nie New York. 1863; moved to Skiddy, Kan., 
tWilles, William A...... nea New York. where Mr. Willes died Novem- 

ber 24, 1873. 


*+Williams, Harrison... .... ....| Boston, Mass.... .| Settled in Douglas county. 
*tWinslow, Edward W ee | Settled in Douglas county. 


Younglove, Ira W 





Chief sources used in compiling this list: Andreas and Cutler, op. cit., p. 313; Lawrence 
Old Settlers’ Association, ‘‘Minute Book, 1870-1879,” loc. cit.; Cordley, op. cit., p. 8; New 
England Emigrant Aid Company Collection, loc. cit.; ““Webb Scrapbooks,” loc. cit.; Savage, 
Joseph, “Recollections of 1854,”’ in Western Home Journal, Lawrence, June 23-September 29, 
1870. 


* Voted in the first election held in Kansas territory, November 29, 1854. 
+ Listed in the first census of Kansas territory, 1855. 


Reports on Kansas territory from members of the pioneer party 
were for the most part enthusiastic. Their letters were widely 
published in Eastern papers and the trend of newspaper publicity 
was encouraging for the Emigrant Aid Company’s venture. The 
National Aegis, on August 16, commented: 

The interest in the Kansas Emigration enterprise is constantly increasing, 
and the intelligence from the first company from New England is calculated to 
awaken new interest in those who have hitherto been indifferent on the subject, 
as well as to strengthen and encourage those who were before convinced of the 
practicability and advantages of the plan.25 

On August 12, at a meeting of the Emigrant Aid Company 
trustees, the date August 29 was decided upon for the departure 


- 25. Clipping from The National Aegis, Worcester, Mass., in “Webb Scrapbooks,” v. I, p. 
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of a second party for Kansas. The following notice published in 
Eastern papers advertised the event: 


The Second Party for Kansas, under the auspices of the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, will leave Boston on Tuespay, 29th inst., at 2% o’clock P.M. It will go 
by the way of Albany, Buffalo, Lake Erie, Detroit, Chicago, Alton and St. 
Louis. Fare to Kansas City, $25; meals extra; 100 pounds of baggage allowed 
each passenger. 

THOMAS H. WEBB, 
Sec. Em. Aid Co., Boston.*6 


The Boston Journal described the group which assembled at the 
Boston depot on August 29: 


The second party of emigrants from New England for Kansas, started from 
the Boston & Worcester depot yesterday at quarter past two. The party num- 
bered sixty-seven in all—eight or ten of whom were females and about a dozen 
children from the age of infancy to that of fifteen or sixteen years. The larger 
part of the adults of the party we should judge, were under thirty-five years 
of age, and taken together they were a company of which New Englanders 
need not feel ashamed. The party embraced individuals from various parts of 
New England. Among them were a party of three or four from Hartford, 
Vt., who are musicians, and had their instruments with them.27 Several had 
their rifles with them. The emigrants assembled in the ladies’ room of the 
Lincoln street depot at half past one, and there sung the beautiful song writ- 
ten by Whittier, commencing: 

“We cross the prairies, as of old 
The Pilgrims crossed the sea, 

To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the Free.” 


After a few moments pause the . . . [“Song of the Kanzas Emigrants”] 
written for the occasion was also sung, to the music of the Missionary 
Hymn. : 

The party then proceeded to the Albany street depot and embarked on 
board the train. . . .28 


The conductor of this group was Charles H. Branscomb. Two 
other agents of the Emigrant Aid Company, Dr. Charles Robinson 
and Samuel C. Pomeroy, were also in the party. At stations along 
the way additional emigrants boarded the train until the total 
number was twice the original sixty-seven.”® 


26. Advertisement from the New York Daily Tribune, August 26, 1854. Children under 
three years of age traveled free, and those between three and twelve for half price.—See clip- 
ping from Boston Journal, September 14, 1854, ‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. I, p. 128. 

27. The musicians were Forrest and Joseph Savage, and their cousins A. and N. Hazen, 
all of Hartford, Vt. See article “The First Kansas Band,’’ by Edward Bumgardner, in The 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. V, pp. 278-281. 

- Clipping from the Boston Journal, August 30, 1854, in ‘“‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. I, p. 
>. 


29. Best available figures indicate there were about 135 in this party, though it has been 
possible to list only 107. 














SAMUEL CLARKE POMEROY 
1816-1891 
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One of the passengers wrote from Chicago to the Boston Traveller: 


Our party left Boston on Tuesday, P. M., in high spirits, and have thus far 
had a most delightful journey, nothing occurring to mar our pleasure. 

About 70 started from the Boston depot, 21 from Worcester, a party of 12 
or 15 joined us at Albany,° and others have joined us at different points, so 
that we number thus far 135. At Albany we were received at the Delavan 
House by a representation of Albanians; speeches were made by several gentle- 
men on the part of the Albanians, and on our part by Messrs. Branscom[b], 
Pomer[o]y and Lockwood, and the meeting was closed with a song. 

We had a meeting in the cabin of the May Flower on Lake Erie, of which 
Mr. C. H. Branscom[b] was chosen President; E. P. Lincoln Vice-President; 
Jerome B. Taft of Massachusetts, and Rev. Mr. Lockwood of New York, 
Secretaries; Messrs. Mace, Lincoln, Buffum and Richards of Mass., Mr. 
Spittle of New York, and Mr. Hanscom of New Hampshire, were chosen to 
act as a business committee. . . . Ss. P. C31 


The Second Party made rapid progress and reached Kansas City, 
Mo., on September 6. A letter written on that date by Jerome B. 
Taft records events of the journey: 


After a week and one day, we find ourselves “dwellers in tents” on the 
banks of the Missouri, with health and spirits fine. We arrived in this place 
at 8 o’clock this morning, and our company being numerous, we pitched our 
tents just out of the town, twenty-five in number. We shall tarry here a day 
or two, or until we have perfected our organization, and made such arrange- 
ments as are necessary for our journey of thirty-five miles up the Kansas river, 
where we expect to establish our claims in due form. We have had a most 
prosperous journey thus far. We arrived in St. Louis on Saturday, at 4 P. M.., 
and took passage immediately on board the steamer New Lucy, for Kansas 
City. Fortunately for us she was the fastest and most desirable steamer run- 
ning on the Missouri, and after a voyage of three days and a half, (an un- 
usually short one) we find ourselves, without harm or accident, at this 
place. . . 32 


Some of the party stayed over in St. Louis and arrived a little 
later. According to Caleb Pratt, one of the latter group: 


Most of the party went up the Missouri immediately in the New Lucy; 
a number of us remained over a few days and went up in the Clara to Kansas 
City, Mo., a distance of 450 miles. We found that the part that had gone be- 
fore had remained at Kansas City, and had been taking their first lesson in 
camp life, much to their discomfort. Our party immediately started for the 
Quaker Mission (some 12 miles from Kansas City) near which place we camped 
for several days. . . 33 

30. Those who joined at Albany also traveled under the auspices of the New York Kansas 


League which had just been formed. The Rev. Mr. Lockwood was said to be their conductor 
and Snane ial age nt. —See New York Daily Tribune, August 25, 1854. 

31. “S. P. C.”” may have been Samuel C. Pomeroy. The letter, dated September 1, 1854, 
was published in the Boston Traveller in September, 1854.—Clipping in ‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,” 
v. I, p. 122. “E. P. Lincoln,” should be “L. P. Lincoln.” 


32. Clipping in ibid., p. 151, from ~-ats Commonwealth, September, 1854. 


33. Clipping in ibid., v. II, p. 21, from Boston Evening Traveller, November 23, 1854.— 
Letter dated October 20, 1854. 


9—6891 
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The Emigrant Aid Company’s agents, Robinson and Pomeroy, 
proceeded to the Wakarusa settlement in advance of the Second 
Party to negotiate for a union of the first and second emigrant 
companies. They arrived on September 11, and accomplished their 
mission on the following day.*“* Erastus D. Ladd described the 
terms agreed upon: 


An arrangement was finally effected, whereby both parties were to come in 
on equal terms, the first party being paid for their time and expenditures up 
to the arrival of the second party. The claims which had been made were to 
be surrendered, including a large number in fictitious names for the benefit of 
those who should follow, and the choice of them was to be sold at public auc- 
tion, the proceeds to go into the city treasury. The members of the united 
party are to share equally in the city lots. The city extends for two miles 
along the Kansas river, and a mile and a half back south from the river, in- 
cluding three square miles of territory. This is to be divided equally among all 
the members at cost, in addition to their farm lots. . . 35 


In the same letter, dated September 19, he wrote: 


Yesterday and today have witnessed important results in reference to our 
magnificent enterprise—the settlement of Kansas Territory, by the free people 
of the North. Yesterday we adopted a Constitution for the government of 
the “Lawrence Association of Kansas Territory.” It provides for the usual 
form of city government, the determining and registry of claims upon the pub- 
lic lands in the absence of laws of the U. S., granting and securing to certain 
persons the aid and protection of the Association as against its own members, 
in the possession and enjoyment of claims, as, for instance, minors of 18 
years and over, &c. 

Today we proceeded to the election of officers under our new Constitution, 
with the following result: 

For President, D[r]. C{harles]. Robinson, of Rochester, New York.36 

For Vice President, F. Fuller, Worcester, Mass. 

For Secretary, C. S. Pratt, Boston, Mass. 

For Treasurer, L. Gates, Worcester. 

For Register of Deeds and Claims, and Clerk of Court, E. D. Ladd, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

For Surveyor, [A. D.] Searles,3* of Brookfield, Mass. 

For Marshal, Joel Grover, Richmond, New York. 

For Arbitrators, (any one of whom to hold Court,) J. Mailey, Lynn, Mass., 
[Owen] Taylor, Boston, — — Bruce, Worcester. 

For Council, Mallory, Lincoln, Willis, Emery, Tappan, Morgan, Haskell, 
Harrington, Johnson and Cracklin. 


Ladd also described the sale of claims: 


After the election of officers, the Association proceeded to sell the choice 
of farm claims, payment to be made by note due in one year, without in- 


34. Most of the Second Party arrived at the Wakarusa settlement on September 15, 1854. 


35. Clipping in ‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. I, p. 162, from the Boston Atlas of October 14, 
1854.—Letter dated September 19, 1854; reprinted from the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel. 


86. Charles Robinson’s home was Fitchburg, Mass., not Rochester, N. Y. 
37. Albert D. Searl, not Searles. 
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terest, with a lien upon the city property of the purchaser as security for the 
payment of the note, he remaining individually responsible for the balance 
if the security should not prove to be sufficient. Fifty-six claims, or the choice 
of them, were sold for the aggregate sum of $5043. The bidding was very 
spirited and increased in the amounts obtained as the choices decreased, for 
instance the eleventh choice brought $327.00, the highest sold, where as the 
first sold for $252.50, and the second for $180; the seventeenth brought $165, 
after which they rapidly declined, and for the 57th there was no bid and the 
sale was adjourned. . . 38 


A fairly large proportion of the Second Party decided to remain 
in Kansas. The company had arrived in the late summer when the 
weather was fine for “camping out.” Everyone was in good health 
and good spirits.2® Under these ideal conditions they settled down 
to make homes for themselves. Erastus D. Ladd in his letter of 
September 19 wrote: 


All here are still living in tents, and it would please you to see us men at 
the hour of meals, gathered around our camp fires with our frying pans, tea- 
kettles, bake-kettles and other appliances, providing our food, some to their 
wrists in dough, preparing bread, and others washing dishes. Well, this will 
be obviated when we get places to live, and our wives and families (those who 
have them, the rest of us can board or keep bachelor’s hall,) come on. 

We have just finished a large house which will be opened on Monday next 
as a boarding house ;4° board for members is $2.50 per week. It is constructed 
of poles, the roof thatched with prairie grass, and the sides and ends covered 
with cotton cloth. We are constructing another similar to it for the ocecupa- 
tion of the pioneer party, as they must surrender their tents on the arrival of 
the large party which is to leave Boston on the 26th inst.4! 


Rev. Samuel Y. Lum, his wife and children and Anna Tappan 
arrived at Wakarusa about the same time as the Second Party and 
were considered part of the group, insofar as sharing in the “Law- 
rence Association.” ** 


38. According to a statement in the Lawrence old settlers’ ‘Minute Book,” loc. cit., the 
first twenty claims were bid as follows: 1st choice to J. F. Morgan for $252.50; 2d to F. 
Fuller for $180.00; 3d to S. C. Harrington for $202.50; 4th to W. H. Hovey for $239.00; 
5th to S. J. Willes for $287.00; 6th to J. B. Taft for $312.00; 7th to L. P. Lincoln for 
$310.00; 8th to H. A. Hancock for $302.00; 9th to E. P. Bond for $305.00; 10th to Silas 
Wayne for $315.00; 11th to J. A. Ladd for $327.00; 12th to J. S. Mott for $302.00; 13th 
to E. D. Ladd for $212.00; 14th to N. T. Johnson for $155.00; 15th to J. Savage for 
$170.00; 16th to Joel Grover for $1€0.00; 17th to F. O. Tolles for $165.00; 18th to George 
Gilbert for $52.00; 19th to C. S. Pratt for $40.00; 20th to Otis H. Lamb for $40.00. None 
of the money bid was ever paid as the association voted not to collect. 

39. One exception was Moses Pomeroy, young relative of Samuel C. Pomeroy, who died 
on October 1, 1854, of a fever contracted on the way to Kansas. His is the first death 
recorded in the Wakarusa (or Lawrence) settlement. 

40. The boarding house was kept by Lewis L. Litchfield and his wife of the Second Party. 
In late October they had some 150 boarders.—Letter of Samuel F. Tappan, Jr., dated October 
yy in Kansas City (Mo.) Enterprise, October 28, 1854, clipping in ‘“‘Webb Scrapbooks,” 
v. I, p. 208, 

41. The Third Emigrant Aid Company Party. 

42. According to Joseph Savage there were 79 members enrolled on the books of the 
Lawrence Association and entitled to equal shares in city lots. He also stated that S. Y. Lum, 
8. N. Simpson and S. N. Wood were afterwards admitted by vote.—Savage, Joseph, ‘‘Recol- 
lections of 1854,” loc. cit. 
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Tue Tuirp Party 


(Departed from Boston, September 26, 1854; arrived at Kansas City, October 
7, 1854; Charles H. Branscomb, conductor.) 








Name. 


Occupation. 


Residence. 





Abbott, Hubbard 


*tAbbott, James Burnett 
tAbbott, Mrs. Elizabeth 


tAbbott, Nellie Maria... ... 


tAdair, Samuel Lyle. . 
Adair, Mrs. Fiorella. . 
tAdair, Charles 8 
Adams, Richard... .. 
Adams, Silas... 
Adams, Mrs. Silas ‘ 
Adams, John Wesley... .... 
Adams, Lorenzo B 
Aldrich, 8.T. W.......... 
Ames, Nathaniel... . 
Andrews, Q. E.. 
*+Andrews, Stillman 
tAndrews, Mrs. Alice aS 
tAndrews, Elizabeth Frances. 
tAndrews, Lemuel L........ 
tAndrews, Orin 
tAndrews, Juliett 


Axtell, 8. T 


Ayers, Barrington. . 

Baker, Stillman D......... 
tBanks, Robert... .. 
Barnes, George M........ 


Barton, Stephen K 
Blodgett, Simeon 
Brown, James 

*tBurleigh, Jonathan M 
+Burleigh, Mrs. Harriet W. . 
tBurleigh, Ellen Frances. . . . 
+Burleigh, Joseph Frank 


+Burroughs, Oscar 


*tCarlton, John W.......... 


tCarnes, Henry. ... 


Cary, A.B 


ee 








Farmer....... 


Shoemaker. . 


Springfield, Mass 
Springfield, Mass. 


Springfield, Mass 


Ohio. 
Ohio. 


Newton, Mass 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Sutton, N. H 
Sutton, N. H 


Marlborough, Mass 


New York 


Philmont, N. Y 

S. Deerfield, Mass. . . 
Marcellus, N. Y.. 
Londonderry, N. H 


Londonderry, N. H. 
Londonderry, N. H 


Bridgeport, Conn 
Salem, Mass. . 


Boston, Mass. . . 





Granby, Mass. . 


North Oxford, Mass. . . 


SR grid ehadciasinanes 








Marshfield, Mass. .... . 


Sutton, N.H......... 
>) ee 


New Vernon, Pa....... 


Lynn, Mags........... 


Lynn, Mass........... 


Lived near Lawrence, 1854-1861; 
removed to Johnson county; 
ominent in territorial affairs; 
. 8. agent for Shawnee In- 
dians, 1861-1866. 
Died August 20, 1858, at Coal 
creek, K. T. 


Came to Kansas under auspices 
of the American Missionary 
Association. Mr. Adair died 
at Osawatomie in 1898. 


42 years old. 
5 years old. 


Settled in Lawrence. 


9 years old. 

4 years old. 
2% years old. 
Infant. 


Assistant agent of the Western 


Pennsylvania Kansas Com- 
pany; joined party at Chicago. 


Joined party at Buffalo, N. Y.; 
left at St. Louis. 


Joined party at Rochester, N. Y. 





Seneca Falls, N. Y...... 


| Joined party at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Settled in Zeandale township, 
present Riley county, in 1855. 

10 years old; died at Lawrence 
February 2, 1855. 

4 years old. 


| Joined party at Albany, N. Y.; 
settled in Lawrence. 


.| Lived in Lawrence in February, 


1855. 


Joined party at Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Occupation. 


| Residence. 





Cleale, Albert 
Cleveland, William P... 
Colby, Thomas. . . 
Colby, Mrs. Thomas 


Colby, Sarah 
Colby, Elizabeth ‘i. 


*Crane, John L.......... 


Cronk, Ambrose. . 
Darling, Alexander C 
Davis, Marcus. 
Dickson, Charles... . 


Emerson, James D 


*tFarnsworth, Charles Peyton. 


Felton, Silas A 
*tFitch, Edward P. .. 


Foot, John W 
tFurguson, Janette 


tFurguson, William 


Gleason, Augustus H... 
Goodrich, Washington. . .. 


Grindall, Charles I 
Grindall, Ralph D. 


*tHadley, Daniel P 
tHall, Horace......... 
tHall, John...... 
tHall, Mathew 


Hammond, Charles H...... 
Hammond, Joshua. . 


N. Y. 
wnship, 


n 1855. 
\wrence 


Hanlin, Thomas O 
N. ¥.; 
*tHiggins, Leonard G....... 
*tHill, Forester 
Holland, John 


tHolt, George E..... 
tHolt, Mrs. Lora H.. 


Hubbard, Chester. . 
Hubbard, Mrs. Chester... . 
d child 


Shoemaker 
Wheelwright 


Butcher. . 





Guguete.. 


Carpenter... . 


Farmer 


| Farmer 
lc ‘arpenter. . 


Machinist. . . . 


Shoemaker. . 


Farmer 


Farmer 


Currier 


Surveyor 
Farmer; minister| 


| Laborer 
| Carpenter 


Laborer 
| Farmer 
Farmer 
Farmer 


| Farmer 
Farmer 


| Laborer. . 


Carpenter... . 
Carpenter. ... 
Shoemaker 


Shoemaker. . . 





Lynn, Mass 
Holliston, Mass. .. . 
Topsfield, Mass 


Haverhill, Mass 
Haverhill, Mass 
Haverhill, Mass. . . 


Haverhill, Mass... . 


Suffield, Conn 





Miami county, Ind. ... 


| Groton, Mass 
Uxbridge, Mass 
Fitchburg, Mass 


Marlborough, Mass 


Hopkinton, Mass 


| Native of Scotland 


Native of Scotland 


Unionville, Conn 
Middleburg, N. Y 


Bangor, Maine 
| Bangor, Maine 


Claremont, N. H..... 


| Vienna, N. Y.. 
Vienna, N. Y.. 


| Vienna, N. Y......... 


Eastford, Conn...... 
Eastford, Conn 


| W. Boylston, Mass 


Spencer, Mass... ... ; 
| Lynn, Mass........... 
| Springfield, Mass........ 


Haverhill, Mass... .. 
Haverhill, Mass... . 


Haverhill, Mass... .. 


New Vernon, Pa.... 


| New York.............. 


17 years old. 
| 15 years old. 

12 years old. 
| 3 years old. 
Infant. 


| Joined party at Chicago. 

Settled in Lawrence; killed in 
Quantrill’s raid, August 21, 
1863. 

Joined party at St. Louis. 

Left party at St. Louis. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| , 
Settled at Wabaunsee in 1854; 
later lived in Shawnee county. 


Killed in 
Lawrence, 


Quantrill’s raid on 
August 21, 1863. 


| Joined party at Amsterdam, N.Y. 
| 


| IL years old; sister of Mrs. Thomas 
Overfield. 
| Brother of Mrs. Thomas Over- 
field. 


Joined party at Albany, N. Y. 
| pene. 

| Died at Lawrence, November 6, 
& 8. 

{ Brothers. 

} 
| 
| 


Joined party at Buffalo, N. Y.; 
this name i should be 
listed as ‘*Thomas O’ Hanlin.” 


Settled in Douglas county. 


| Springfield, Mass........|..... 


Note on manuscript list reads: 
** Left behind.” 
7 years old. 
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Hunt, A. C 


Hunt, George Washington 


Jacques, Josiah S 
James, D. M 
Johnson, Peter F 


tJohnson, Theodosius 


Jones, Samuel 
*+Jordan, Charles, Jr. . 
*+Kimball, Frederick 
*+Kimball, Samuel. . 


*+Kitchingman, William 


tLehiman, Wendelin 


Loomer, Charles 
Loomer, Mrs. Charles 
Loomer, Harriet 
Loomer, Charles 
Loomer, Mary C 


*tLowe, Daniel 


Masuch, Edward 
Mitchell, Granville P 
Morey, A. W 

Morey, Robert 

Morey, Mrs. — — 
Morgan, James W 
Morton, 8. J 

Murray, Charles M 
Murray, Mrs. Charles M 


Nason, Sidney 
Nason, William H 


Neusser, Henry 
Neusser, Jacob 


*tOgden, Jonathan 
*t[Ogden, Stephen]**. . 


*+Overfield, Thomas 


tOverfield, Mrs. Margaret 
tOverfield, W. N......... 


Owen, Dr. D. T 


| 


} 


Occupation. 


Farmer 


Carpenter. . 


Farmer 


Laborer 


Farmer 


Millwright 
Salesman 
Patternmaker 


Machinist 


Farmer 


Laborer 


Carpenter 


Farmer 


Machinist 


Bookkeeper 


| Farmer 


Painter; cabinet- 
maker 


| Bootmaker 

| Laborer oe 
| Blacksmith 
Machinist 
Carpenter. . 
Carpenter. . 


Leather manu- | 
facturer 


Residence. 


Northfield, N. H 


Fitchburg, Mass 


N. Chelmsford, Mass 
St. Albans, Vt 


Charlestown, Mass 


| Honeoye Falls, N. Y 


Salem, Mass 


Boston, Mass 
Fitchburg, Mass 


Fitchburg, Mass 


Parma, N. Y 


Webster, Mass 


Lynn, Mass 
Lynn, Mass 
Lynn, Mass 
Lynn, Mass 
Lynn, Mass 


Fitchburg, Mass 


Boston, Mass 
Boston, Mass. 
Murray, N. Y 


Murray, N. Y 
Murray, N. Y 


| Glenn's Falls, N. Y 


Fitchburg, Mass 


Worcester, Mass 
Worcester, Mass 


Portland, Maine 
Portland, Maine 


Boston, Mass 
Boston, Mass 


| Chelsea, Mass 


Chelsea, Mass. . 


Danvers, Mass 
Danvers, Mass. . 


| Danvers, Mass 


Pennsylvania 





Returned to Massachusetts late 
in 1854; conducted Sixth Party 
of 1855 to Kansas in April, 
1855; settled in Douglas county 


Left party at St. Louis. 
Paid fare only as far as St. Louis 


Joined party at St. Louis; settled 
in Lawrence. 


Killed in Quantrill’s raid on Law- 
rence, August 21, 1863 

Brother of Frederick; settled in 
Lawrence. 


Formerly of Leeds, England; 
joined party at Buffalo, N. Y.; 
settled in Douglas county 


In the 1855 census this man is 
listed as ‘‘ Vandaline Leman 

Settled near Kansas City, Mo 
Probably never came to Kans 

14 years old. 

12 years old 

7} 2 years old 

Lived in Lawrence in February, 
1855. 


From Switzerland 


Joined party at Buffalo, N. Y 
Son of A. W. Morey. 
Mother of A. W. Morey. 


Joined party at Albany, N. Y 


Brothers. 


Father-in-law of E. Masuch 
Son of Henry Neusser. 


Settled in Douglas county 
Settled in Douglas county. 

See, also, entry under Furguson 
Infant. 

Agent of Western Pennsylvania 


Kansas Company; joined party 
at Chicago; left at St. Louis. 


48. While this name does not appear on the manuscript roster of the Third Party, there 


seems little doubt but that Stephen Ogden came with this company. 
Fifth Party, mentions staying at 8. Ogden’s cabin near Lawrence. 


Amasa Soule, of the 
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Name. 


Occupation. 


Residence. 





Owen, DeWitt 

Parsons, L. E 

Pike, H. S. . 
*+Pike, Joshua A 


| Farmer 
| Bootmaker. 


| Bootmaker. . 


{Pike, Mrs. Mary E...... 
*+Pillsbury, Josiah H....... 
{Pillsbury, Mrs. Alnora F.. .. | 
tPillsbury, Arthur J..... 


Rice, Valorus 
*Ricker, William... . 
Roberts, Edwin. . 
Roberts, John... 

Rose, John... 


*Russell, John L...... 
Rust, Pulaski 
*+Saunders, Henry F 


Saunders, Joshua 


| Farmer; mason 


| Manufacturer 


| Carpenter. . 


Carpenter. . . 


Carpenter; sur- | 


Granby, Mass 
Worthington, Mass 
Worthington, Mass 


| Worcester, Mass 


Worcester, Mass. 


Londonderry, N. H. . 
| Londonderry, N. H. 


Londonderry, N. H 


Sodus, N. Y.... 
| 


Farmer 


| 
| Manufacturer 


Laborer . 


| Farmer; teacher | 


Carpenter 


Carriagemaker 


| Sodus, N. Y...... 


Poland, Maine. 


Woodbury, Conn... . 
| Woodbury, Conn... . 


Waterbury, Conn 


Marcellus, N. Y 


Middleburg, N. Y. 


Salem, Mass 


Somerville, Mass... ... 


Remarks. 


Brother of J. A. Pike. 
Settled in Douglas county; later 
lived in Florence, Kan. 


| Settled first at Lawrence; moved 
to Zeandale township, present 
Riley county, in 1855. 
Infant. 


| **Bofugh}t Nathl. Ames ticket.” — 
| Note on manuscript list. 


| 
Joined party at Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Joined party at Albany, N. Y. 
Joined party at Albany, N. Y. 
| Joined party at Albany, N. Y.; 
left at St. Louis. 
Joined party at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Joined party at Albany, N. Y. 
Settled in Douglas county. 


| Settled in Lawrence 


Cumberland, Maine. . . 
Cumberland, Maine 


| Farmer 
| Parmer 


Sawyer, Albert 


Brothers. 
Sawyer, John 8.. 


| Glenn's Falls, N. Y 


guson. 


sylvania 
ed party 
Louis. 


, there 
of the 


Seaman, M. W 
Shattuck, P. R 

*+Smith, Joshua 

tStone, Thomas J.... 
Teason, Peter a 
Teason, Mrs. Peter... 
Teason, Rebecca 

eason, Henry 

Teason, Louisa 

*+Thaxter, Joshua 


+Thaxter, Mrs. Merial. . 
tThaxter, George R. W.... 


Tucker, Isaac L..... 


tWalling, William B 


| 
| 
Waters, Joseph G. . | 
Wells, Thomas. . . 
Wells, Thomas... 


tWells, William D 


Wheeler, James B...... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
“ 


| Farmer 


| Salesman 


| Shoemaker... . 


Physician 


| Farmer 


Farmer 


| Laborer. 


Stockton, N. Y 


Trenton, N. Y 


Somerville, Mass 


Charlestown, Mass. . . 
Charlestown, Mass. . . 
| Charlestown, Mass. . 


Charlestown, Mass 


Charlestown, Mass. . . 


Portland, Maine 


| Portland, Maine 
| Portland, Maine 


Farmer 


Farmer 
Farmer 
Farmer 


Farmer 


| Lowell, Il... 
| 
W. Boylston, Mass 


Millbury, Mass. . 


| Remsen, N. Y.... 


Bridgeport, Conn 


| Bridgeport, Conn 


Fitchburg, Mass 


| Joined party at Albany, N. Y. 
Joined party at Buffalo, N. Y. 
| Joined party at Utica, N. Y. 


Died in Douglas county July 17, 
1855; aged about 25 years. 


From Germany. 
| 16 years old 
| 11 years old. 


| 4 years old. 


Lived in Lawrence in February, 
1855. 


Lived in Lawrence in February, 
1855. 


Joined party at Rochester, N. Y. 
| Joined party at Albany, N. Y. 


Joined party at Albany, N. Y.; 
settled in Douglas county. 


_.| ‘Confirmed drunkard, sent back 


from Detroit.” —Note on man- 
uscript list. 
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Name. Occupation. Residence. 





White, Charles ll ..| Charlestown, Mass......|.. 

Wilder, Abraham Blacksmith.....| Bolton, Mass...........|..... 

*+Wilder, John H Blacksmith. ....| Clinton, Mass Son of Abraham; settled in Law- 
rence. 

Wiltse, William B..........| Blacksmith Osborn's Bridge, N. Y...| Joined party at Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Winslow, Orin F Farmer.........| Fall River, Mass 


Woodbury, William H Sutton, Mass...........| ‘*Left behind.”—Note on manu- 
script list. 














Chief sources used in compiling this list: Two manuscript lists appearing consecutively in 
a small record book in the Emigrant Aid Collection, loc. cit.; ‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,” loc. cit. 


* Voted in the first election held in Kansas territory, November 29, 1854. 


+ Listed in the first census of Kansas territory, 1855. 


Charles Branscomb, conductor of the Second Party, returned from 
Kansas territory in time to take charge of the Third Party, which 
left Boston on September 26. The Boston Evening Telegraph car- 
ried this account of the company’s departure: 


Yesterday afternoon [September 26], at 2% o’clock, the third party of Kan- 
sas emigrants from Boston, assembled at the station-house of the Western 


Railroad. The company consisted of 96 individuals in all, nine of whom were 
women, and about a dozen children44 The party, with the exception of five 
adult Swedes, was composed entirely of New Englanders, the major part from 
Massachusetts, with a few from Maine, New Hampshire and Connecticut. 
The occupation of the men is chiefly farming, though there are a few carpenters 
and shoemakers among them. They generally carried rifles or muskets, and 
were a substantial class of men. 

Prior to the departure, the entire company, (among whom was a large num- 
ber of the friends of the emigrants,) united in singing Whittier’s splendid 
lyric . . . and also the song of the “Kansas Emigrants.” 

Prayer followed from Rev. L. E. Caswell, city missionary, which was im- 
pressively solemn and appropriate. The departure then took place, after 
mutual congratulations, amid hearty cheering and some few tears of affection 
and sympathy. 

We learn that at Worcester an accession to the party of 31, and at Spring- 
field, of a smaller number, was made—all of the right material for Western 
pioneers. The company quartered at the Delevan House, Albany, last night, 
and, being largely increased by accessions from New York and other places, 
was to leave for Buffalo at 7% o'clock. They leave Buffalo this evening 
[September 27], and proceed, via Detroit, Alton and St. Louis, to the “chosen 
ground.” It is thought there will be upwards of 200 in the party when it 
leaves St. Louis.*5 


_. 44. Thomas H. Webb reported that the Third Party leaving Boston numbered 86 indi- 
viduals; there were several immigrants from Switzerland in this party, but none from Sweden. 


, 45. Boston Evening Telegraph, September 27, 1854.—Clipping in ‘“‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 
» p. 141, 
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The Chicago Daily Democratic Press wrote of the party’s arrival 
in that city: 

Yesterday afternoon [September 29] over a hundred and fifty persons, 
mostly from the vicinity of Boston, arrived in this city on their way to Kan- 
sas. There were about twenty families among them. They are to settle to- 
gether in a town called Waukarusa on the Kansas river, forty miles above its 
mouth.46 

The account also told of the public meeting held in the evening 
at which C. H. Branscomb spoke to a good-sized crowd of Chicago 
citizens on the aims and intentions of the Emigrant Aid Company 
and its pioneers. 

From Chicago to Alton the party traveled by train. At the latter 
city they took a steamboat for the 24-mile journey to St. Louis 
which they reached on September 30 at half-past six in the evening. 
There they boarded the Clara for the journey up the Missouri river 
to Kansas City. The river was low and it took six days to complete 
the trip. While on board the Clara, on October 3, the emigrants 
held a meeting. William B. Wiltse was chosen chairman and 
Augustus H. Gleason acted as secretary. Josiah H. Pillsbury, Daniel 
Lowe and Charles Dickson were appointed a committee on resolu- 
tions by motion of James W. Morgan. They passed resolutions in 
appreciation of the philanthropic efforts of the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, acknowledged their debts to the company’s agents, and ex- 
pressed thanks to Captain Cheever of the Clara for his hospitality.*? 

There can be no doubt, however, that these resolutions did not re- 
flect the opinion of all the group. The Third Party had experienced 
delays and inconveniences en route which were disheartening. Many 
were discouraged by their reception at Kansas City on October 7, 
and by the news that they could not have equal shares in the 
“Lawrence Association.” A correspondent for the New York Times 
wrote his paper on October 9: 

The truth is, that the Boston Emigrant Aid Company has by no means 
fulfilled its pledges to the public, or its duty to its protegés. There seems a 
total lack of system in their operations, and of efficiency in their agents. The 
last company, which arrived early Saturday morning, in charge of Mr. Bruns- 
combe, are loud in their complaints, and justly so. They were about ten days 
on the road, subjected to much greater expense than had been expected, 
frequently scattered, both members and baggage being left behind at several 
points on the way, and worse than all, finding on their arrival not the least 
provision made for their comfort, or to facilitate their location. The Company 


46. Chicago Daily Democratic Press, September 30, 1854.—Clipping in ibid., p. 149. 


47. Worcester (Mass.) Daily Spy, October 18, 1854.—Clipping in ibid., p. 166; New York 
Daily Tribune, October 20, 1854. 
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advertises at home, to provide good board, till the emigrants locate, at a dol- 
lar and a half per week; while the truth is, that the only accommodation is 
found at a professed hotel owned by them, and kept in the most shameful 
manner, as regards cleanliness and fare, at the rate of a dollar and a quarter 
a day. When the Banner State discharged her load here on Saturday morn- 
ing, I was reminded more than I liked to be of the landing of Irish Emigrants 
at New York. Like them, the members of the Boston Train are sent on shore 
to go uninformed, unaided, alone, through the great Territory in search of 
homes,—subjected to the most outrageous plucking on the part of the jackals 
who hover around to enrich themselves by such means. All day Saturday and 
Sunday, straggling parties of men and women were wandering away into the 
prairie, forbidden by both purse and stomach to remain at Kansas City, de- 
prived of the privilege of spending the Sabbath, like their forefathers of old, 
in thanksgiving for their safe arrival. . . .4 


If the treatment of this company was impartially reported by 
the Times correspondent, it is not surprising that many of the 
emigrants never entered Kansas territory. The letter of Charles 
Loomer, who, with his wife and three children were in the Third 
Party, described the experience of one family: 


Kanzas City, (Mo.) Oct. 13, 1854. 

Dear Friends:—We arrived safe at this place on Saturday, Oct. 7th, 1854. 
We hired a log house a short distance from the city, on the highway to Cali- 
fornia, soon after our arrival, and are keeping house. There is but one room 
in our log cabin—You can see nothing but hills and valleys all around. There 
are any quantity of pigs in this place; they run wild all over the fields and in 
the streets. You can “smell pork” anywhere. There is much travel by our 
house, and Indians, men and squaws, on horseback, frequently ride by. Kanzas 
is anything but a city; a few stores by the water side, and about one hundred 
log houses scattered around the hills, make up the city. I have not as yet 
been to the territory, which is 50 or 60 miles from this place. Some of our 
company, on their arrival, immediately went there in wagons, and on foot; 
exposed to the scorching sun. The heat is greater here now than it is in mid- 
summer. The party on foot immediately on their arrival, turned about and 
came back. They say there is but one hill to be seen, and all the rest is 
prarie. Timber is scarce, and water is very scarce indeed. About one-third 
of our company, which entered Kanzas 200 strong, have returned home or gone 
to St. Louis and other places. On the passage from St. Louis to Kanzas there 
were some cases of dysentery, myself and family had an attack. 

Those who bring with them $500 or $1000 to buy stock and implements for 
their farms, and are young, or have good constitutions, get along very well; 
but for men without capital, or whose health is none of the best, it were 

48. Of the Emigrant Aid Company hotel ‘“‘Idem.”’ wrote: ‘‘The financial agent [Samuel 
C. Pomeroy] has within a few days purchased the ‘Union Hotel,’ in Kanzas City, for which 
he paid $10,000. It is a fine brick edifice, and is designed for the reception of emigrants on 
their arrival. It is under the supervision of Mr. Morgan, a Massachusetts man. . . ."— 
Letter dated September 28, 1854, published in the Boston Evening Telegraph of [October] 
1854, in clipping in ‘““Webb Scrapbooks,” v. I, p. 165. The Third Party either traveled from 
St. Louis to Kansas City in two boats, or the writer mistakenly substituted the Banner State 


for the Clara. The indictment of the Emigrant Aid Company appeared in the New York 
Daily Times of October 21, 1854. 
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better for them to stay at home. There are various opinions in regard to the 
territory, or that part of it where the emigrants calculate to plant themselves. 
I believe, however, they all agree in regard to the fertility of the soil, the 
scarcity of woodland, timber, and wood to burn. . . .49 


The Boston Daily Evening Traveller published this story: 


A young Milk street clerk, who went out with the September party 
from this city, writes to his friends a most doleful account of his sufferings. 
He says that, after reaching Kanzas City, he and others of his party started 
on foot, gun in hand, for their new location. On their way, he says, they were 
obliged to sleep in the hay gathered up in the fields, purchasing a quart of 
milk of an Indian squaw for twenty-five cents to moisten their hard food, 
that upon reaching their destination they found the accommodations to be a 
few overcrowded tents, and they were obliged to camp in the open air. The 
land now unclaimed is some distance from the river, and is bare of wood. 

In addition, he says it is necessary to keep a vigilant eye upon their effects, 
for fear of their disappearance. He declares that of the party of one hundred 
and sixty who left with him, at least ninety are on their way back to the 
Eastward, well satisfied that they are not fitted to settle a new and unbroken 
country, and quite disposed to pronounce the whole Kanzas scheme a grand 
humbug. 


The Traveller commented: “. . . it evidently requires a very 
different sort of person from this . . . writer to settle and de- 
velop the resources of the western wilderness.” *® Probably there 
were a number in the Third Party who were unqualified for pioneer 
life, for Charles H. Branscomb, the guide, wrote the Emigrant Aid 
Company while en route to Kansas, urging cireumspection in regard 
to the character of people allowed to join the company’s parties.*! 

Those who decided to settle in Kansas found claims in, or near, 
the Aid Company settlement at Wakarusa—or Lawrence, as it was 
by this time known.®? Available information indicates that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the emigrants returned East, or settled 
outside Kansas. Practically all those who remained were New 
Englanders. 

Boston Herald, November 10, 1854.—Clipping in “Webb Scrapbooks,” v. II, p. 10. 
Boston Daily Evening Traveller, October 24, 1854.—Clipping in ibid., v. I, p. 174. 


“Trustees’ Records,” v. I, tenth meeting, October 7, 1854, loc. cit. 


52. Some provision was made for sharing lots in Lawrence with the Third Party according 
to Samuel F. Tappan, who, in a letter dated October 14, 1854, wrote: “The city is designed 
to be two miles square, divided off into city lots of 1- 7th of an acre each. After land has 
been reserved for public buildings, and other public purposes, something over 9,000 lots will 
remain for distribution. The Emigrant Aid Co. are to have % of the lots, % are in the hands 
of a Board of Trustees, to be given away to persons that will build upon them within a year. 
Each member of the last party [ie., the Third Party] is to receive two lots. Each member 
of the two first parties receives about thirty lots. Most if not all of the members of the three 
parties, have taken up farm claims containing 160 acres within ten miles of this city. 
Letter published in the Boston Atlas, November 1, 1854, in clipping in ‘““‘Webb Scrapbooks,” 

7% 
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(Departed from Boston, October 17, 1854; arrived at Kansas City, October 28, 
1854; J. M. S. Williams and Charles H. Branscomb, conductors.) 











Name. Occupation. Residence. Remarks. 
Abbott, Harvey............ Machinist. ..... See See 
*tAllen, Asahel Gilbert........| Trader........ Boston, Mass......... Settled first near Juniata on the 


tAllen, Mrs. Chestina B..... 


tAllen, William F........... 


tAllen, Charles B 
tAllen, Henrietta C 


TES EEE - 


tAllen, Abby B........... 
*tBabcock, Alden............ 
Bigelow, Daniel A......... 
tBigelow, Jonathan.......... 


tBigelow, Mrs. Mary A...... 
and 2 children... .. weela 


Bisbey, George R.... 
Bisbey, Mrs. George R. 


Bisbey, Harvey.......... 


tBisbey, James Monroe. 
?Bisbey, Mrs. Hannah. 
tBisbey, James M., Jr. . . 
tBisbey, Charles. ....... oan 


tBisbey, John........ ah pebelaairs 


tBisbey, Emma............. 
Blakeboro, James........... 
tBond, David P............ 


¢Bond, Thomas P.......... 
Bowden, Mrs. ——........ 


Bragg, William... . 
*tBrayton, Israel P...... 


+Carpenter, A. O 
*tCarpenter, Chapin Howard. . 


tCary, George. ae 
tCary, Mrs. Malvina A...... 


+Cary, George W.... 

+Cary, Elizabeth M. 

tCary, Ida H 
Cobbam, William........... 


Cobbam, Mrs. William...... 
Ss o<aekenseeue 





Joiner........ 


Farmer........ 


Farmer 


Stonecutter. .... 


Machinist. .... 
Farmer......... 


Printer - 
Carpenter. ..... 


Carpenter... .. 








Coburn, George H.......... 





Boston, Mass. 





Fall River, Mass. . 


Marlborough, Mass 


St. Albans, Maine... 


St. Maine. 


Pavilion, N. Y...... 
Pavilion, N. Y.......... 


oS 


Alabama, N. Y........ 
ane, | _ Sees 


Quincy, Mass......... 
Holliston, Mass....... 


Holliston, Mass....... 
MNEs: Boxacececees 


Fitchburg, Mass 


Fall River, Mass. ..... 


Brattleboro, Vt 


8 eae 


Utica, N. Y. 


Brattleboro, Vt... . 


Big Blue river; moved to Pot- 
tawatomie county in 1857. See 
reference to Mrs. Allen's“ Jour- 


18 years old. 
15 years old. 
12 years old. 
7 years old. 


Settled near Juniata in 1854. 


Lived in Lawrence in February, 
1855. 


Under 8 years; not listed in the 
1855 census. 


Cousin of James M. Bisbey. 
Settled at Wabaunsee in 1854. 


14 years old. 
12 years old. 


Served in Fifth Kansas cavalry, 
1861-1865. 


Settled in Douglas county. 


Mother-in-law of 8. H. Ryan. On 

the manuscript lists she ap- 

ars as ‘‘Mrs. Bonney”; she 

is listed as Mrs. Bowden in the 
1855 census. 


Returned to Massachusetts in 
May, 1855. 


)Sons of Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols by 
her first marriage. C. H. Car- 
penter settled in Wyandotte 
county; he married Sarah Jones 
of the Second Party of 1855, 
on April 5, 1855. 


Name is spelled ‘‘Carey’’ in the 


1855 census; settled near Juni- 
ata in 1854. 





Chelsea, Mass........... 
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Remarks. 











Lived in Douglas county until 
1894; served in Civil War; died 
in California in 1896. 

Drowned some time before 1860. 


‘Served in Civil War; lived in 


nee. 
Married J. R. Topping; lived in 
las county. 
Lived in Douglas county. 
Killed in action, April 18, 1864; 
was first lieutenant, First Kan- 
sas colored infantry. 





| Left party at Carlinville, Ill. 


Settled in Douglas county in 1854. 


Name. Occupation. Residence. 
+Colman,**Ezekiel Andrus. ..| Farmer Holliston, Mass 
¢Colman, Mrs. Mary Jane : | Holliston, Mass. 
+Colman, Frank C.. 
+Colman, Alice... 
tColman, Cosma T | 
} Lawre: 

¢Colman, Mary A.. | 
tColman, Osgood A eed | - 
tColman, Charles Jackson. . 

| 
Cutting, Alice............ 
Dearborn, John F....... Clerk Boston, Mass 
Denny, C. B....... | Rochester, N. Y 

*+Dudley, Sidney B..........| Farmer......... Worcester, Mass........ 

= ee eee Worcester, Mass 
Duggett, Nelson............| Bootmaker.....| Buckfield, Maine...... 
Dunbar, Ruell............ Shoemaker. ....| Guilford, Vt............}...... 
Finch, William.............| Carpenter...... Oxford, Mass......... 


Fitch, Josiah H........... 

Flagg, Hosea W........... 

Fletcher, Willis H.......... 
*tFolsom, Sumner........... 


*tGibbons, William C 


Gifford, Daniel 


*Gillpatrick, James. . 


Gillpatrick, William C..... 
Gilmore, Frederick A...... 


*tGraves, Henry D 


*tGrout, Chester C......... 
tGrout, Mrs. Chester C 


Grout, John M.. 


*tHall, Hatch 
Hall, Mrs. Hatch 


ES EERE VELA IED 


tHall, Edward........... 
tHall, Frederick......... 


Harmon, Henry...... 
Harmon, Mrs. Henry 


*tGilbert, Mortimer......... 


Worcester, Mass....... 





Carpenter... . 


Machinist. . .. . 
Joiner........ F 


Baptist clergy- 


Farmer; mason. 


Cabinetmaker 





| Farmer 





Fitchburg, Mass......... 
Goshen, N. H 


Fayette, Maine... . 


Boston, Mass... 


Fall River, Mass....... 
Jackson, Mich...... 


Topsham, Maine...... 


Topsham, Maine...... 
Fitchburg, Mass......... 
Guilford, Vt.......... 


Brattleboro, Vt........ 
Brattleboro, Vt........ 


Brattleboro, Vt....... 


Springfield [Maine?]... . 
Springfield (Maine?]... .. 





Mendon, Mass ; 
| Mendon, Mass. ..... 


The 1854 election list and the 
1855 census show a ‘‘Stephen 
H. Folsom{e}.” 


Settled in Douglas county in 
| 1854; lived in Topeka in 1879. 


Joined party at Chicago. 


Came to Kansas as a missionary 
of the American Baptist Home 
Missionary Society; returned 
East in the fall of 1857; died 
in 1865. 


18 years old; son of James. 


Settled in Douglas county. 





Brother of Chester C. Grout. 
Settled near Juniata in 1854. 


| Died at City late in Oc- 
tober, 1854. 

sani 
} 





53. Colman is the correct spelling, although it appears in many records as Coleman. 
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Name. Occupation. | Residence. | Remarks. 
| | | nlaunsielicieaaiane 
Harmon, Daniel rae | a | 20 years old. 
Harmon, Mary Ann... | | 16 years old. 
Harmon, Eliza | 12 years old. 
tHarrington, Mrs. Carrie | Massachusetts Wife of Dr. S. C. Harrington of 
| the First Party. 
Harris, William H.......... | Carpenter Fitchburg, Mass boasts 
*tHartwell,** Samuel N... . Millwright | Sutton, Mass Settled in Lawrence. 
+Havens, George... .. Machinist. . . | Fall River, Mass | Settled in Dougias county. 
+Havens, Mrs. Amity W.. Fall River, Mass. . 
tHavens, George F. ; | 17 years old. 
+Havens, Jane E..... | 14 years old. 
tHavens, Mary E... } 
Oe SS Se Serer 
tHavens, Julia E........ | 
Hawes, Henry L......... Farmer Medway, Mass 
| 
*tHerrick, Nathan | East Corinth, Maine | Father and mother of Nathan F 
tHerrick, Mrs. Lois East Corinth, Maine. | errick. Mr. Herrick died at 
| | Lawrence, October 10, 1855; 
| | | Mrs. Herrick died at Lawrence, 
| | March 28, 1855. 
| } | 
*tHerrick, Nathan F..... Farmer | E. Corinth, Maine Settled in Douglas county. 
tHerrick, Mrs. Lydia A. | E. Corinth, Maine : 
tHerrick, Susan E 
tHerrick, Loammia F 
tHerrick, William H. H 
Higgins, Hiram | Carpenter. Fair Haven, Mass 
| 
tHill, George Horace ' | Tanner | Charlestown, Mass......| Settled at Wabaunsee in 1854. 
tHill, Mrs. Martha Preston | Charlestown, Mass. . . 
| | 
Hinds, Lewis L........... | | Fitchburg, Mass Left party at St. Louis. 
Hoad, Francis E.......... | Farmer | Woburn, Mass..... | Became proprietor of the Ameri- 
Hoad, Mrs. Susan..........| | Woburn, Mass. | can Hotel (the Aid Company 
Hoad, Amelia | Woburn, Mass. hotel) in Kansas City, Mo., in 
Hoad, Frank D......... Joburn, Mass. 1855. Later settled at Auburn 
Hoad, ——... Woburn, Mass. . 
| | 
Holden, Marquis L Painter Fitchburg, Mass 
Holden, Mrs. Marquis L. . . ‘ Fitchburg, Mass 
OS AS re Fitchburg, Mass 
Houston, Edwin R | Farmer | Hanover, N. H 
Howard, Waldo | Shoemaker.....| W. Bridgewater, Mass 
Howe, Bainbridge. . | Shoemaker Framingham, Mass. . 
Howe, Elijah : | Farmer Marlborough, Mass } 
| 
*Howland, Enoch. . | Farmer Topsham, Maine... 
Howland, Mrs. Enoch Topsham, Maine. 
Hoyt, Thomas. ........ | Miller | Burlington, Vt.... 
Hutchinson, Silas L....... | Blacksmith. ....| Fitchburg, Mass. . 
| 
Ide, George H........ ....| Clerk... W. Medway, Mass......| Joined party at St. Louis. 
Ingalls, John E............. | | Somerville, Mass | Stayed in, or near Kansas City 


Ingalls, Mrs. John E...... 


and 2 children 


Carpenter 





Somerville, Mass. 


| 


Mo.; lived there in 1856. See’ 
Ingalls’ testimony (pp. 841, 
842) in Report cited in Foot- 
note 3. 


aeeunina .! Under 4 years. 


54. Samuel N. Hartwell’s name appears on the list of the Second Party compiled by 


Lawrence pioneers. 


He did not come, however, with the Second Party, but is correctly listed 
above with the Fourth Party.—See his letter in ‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. III, p. 51. 
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Name. 


Jerauld, Samuel A. . 
*tJohnson, Samuel G 
*tKnapp, Lemuel... .. 

+tKnapp, Mrs. Nancy A 

tKnapp, Cyrus W 

+Knapp, Almira E 

tKnapp, Samuel S 

+tKnapp, George 

+Knapp, Sarah C 
tKnapp, E. E 
+Knapp, E. W 


tLapham, Mrs. Mary 
*tLapham, Solomon L 


Lawrence, William R 
tLeland, Joseph W. 
tLeonard, George L. 


tLeonard, Hartford P 
tLeonard, Mrs. Mary 


tLewis, George B 


Marshall, George M. . 
*tMiller, John H 

tMiller, John H., Jr... 

Millett, Joseph E 
tMorgan, Mrs. Asenath P 
tMorgan, Edward W 
tMorgan, Leander F 
tMorgan, Gilbert H 
tMorgan, Emma A 
*tMorse, Von Renssellaer 
Muzzy, Franklin A. 
tMuzzy, Hammond C 


Nichols, Mrs. Clarina Irene 
How: ‘ 


*+Pettengill, Hugh 
tPettengill, Mrs. Zyntha 
Pettengill, Clarrie. . . . 


*+Pettengill, Oren. 
Pierce, Virgil L....... 
tPowers, Amos H.. .. 
*tPowers, Moody B 
tPowers, Mrs. Abigail H 
tPowers, Almira N 


tPowers, Augusta A. . 
tPowers, Moody. . 





| Shoemaker. . . 


St. Harman, N. Y 


Auburn, Maine. 


Occupation | Residence. Remarks. 

| a ——EEE 
..| Shoemaker... . Marlborough, Mass 

| Machinist | Boston, Mass. . Settled in Douglas county. 

| Farmer | St. Harman, N. Y Settled at Pawnee; later moved 


| 
| 
to Riley county; died in No- 
vember, 1862. 
| Died at Ogden, February 24, 1858. 
15 years old. Served in Civil War. 
| 12 years old. 


11 years old. Served in Civil War. 


Mother of Solomon L. Lapham; 
settled in Douglas county. 


| Carriagemaker..| Shelburne, Mass | 
Mechanic Fayette, Maine | Settled near Juniata in 1854. 
| Machinist | Franklin, Mass | 
| Blacksmith | Boston, Mass | Settled at ‘Wabaunsee in 1854; 
aneneneae a later lived in Riley county. 
| Salera, Mass | Brother-in-law of G. H. Hill; set- 
| tled at Wabaunsee in 1854. 
| Machinist......| Williston, Vt 
| | Holliston, Mass 


Farmer 


Farmer; teacher 


Teacher 


Holliston, Mass. . 


Charleston, Maine .. 


8. Framingham, Mass 


Lived in Lawrence in February, 
1855. 


Wife and children of Jonathan F. 
Morgan of the First Party 

Died at Lawrence, April 3, 1855. 

Lived in Lawrence in 1879. 

Died at Kansas City, Mo., No- 
vember 19, 1854 


Derry, N. H Settled at Wabaunsee in 1854. 
| Painter Worcester, Mass... . Settled in Douglas county. 
| Farmer.. Worcester, Mass Settled in Douglas county. 
| | 
| 
| Editress Brattleboro, Vt | Left in December, 1854; returned 
| in spring of 1855; settled in Wy- 
andotte county ; later moved to 
California; leader in woman's 
rights movement; one of Kan- 
sas’ notable women. 
Farmer | Auburn, Maine Settled in Douglas county ; served 
Auburn, Maine. in Civil War, 1861-1862 
; Died at Lawrence, February 13, 
| | 1855 
| Farmer | Auburn, Maine Settled in Douglas county 
| 
Bootmaker | Auburn, Maine 
| Farmer Deer Isle, Maine | Nephew of Moody B. Powers; 
| | settled in present Riley county. 
| 
| | . 
| Deer Isle, Maine Settled on Blue river, in present 
| 
| 


Farmer 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Pottawatomie county. 
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Name. 


Occupation. 


Residence. 


Remarks. 








+Powers, Milton 
tPowers, Abba E. 
tPowers, Morrill 


Richardson, Benjamin 8... . 


Roatch, F. W.... 
Roby, George N.. 


Ruggles, George H 


+Ryan, Simon H 





Carpenter... . 


Printer 


Farmer. . 


India rubber 
business. ..... 


Cabinetmaker. . 


Confectioner 


tRyan, Mrs. OSES Mepriemceres 


tRyan, Julia. . 
tRyan, Alida. 


tRyan, James Ellis. . 


*+Sawin, Calvin H. 


Sawin, Mrs. Frances Burton. 
tSawin, Arabella Maria..... 


tSawin, Harriet Francis... . 


¢Sawin, Herbert Franklin....|............... 
tSawin, James Calvin....... 


Schofield, William 


tShalling, Frederick G....... 


Smith, Lafayette........... 


*+Stearns, Charles 


Stone, F. R 


*+Stratton, Harris, Jr....... 


*tTabor, Jonathan F........ 
tTabor, Mrs. Martha 


tTabor, Charles W... 


tTay, Samuel 


Thurston, Elisha M 


*Tilton, George. . 


Titus, Nathaniel G. . 
Titus, Mrs. Nathaniel G. 


Walker, Henry H.. 
Walker, Mrs. Henry H 


Machinist . 


Farmer. . 
Publisher 
Hatter 


Shoe business 


.| Stonecutter. . . 


Teacher; 


Carpenter 
Clerk. . . 


Machinist. ..... 





| Carpenter 








Framingham, Mass... .. . 


Springfield, Mass 
Batavia, N. Y 


Dorchester, Mass....... . 


Utica, N. Y 
Utica, N. Y 


Fitchburg, Mass. . 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Fall River, Mass. ....... 


New Salem, Mass. .... 


Boston, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass 
Northfield, Mass. 


Quincy, Mass..... 


Quincy, Mass. 


Corinth, Maine. . 


Charleston, Maine 


Monmouth, Maine... ... 


Foster, Hy t. 
Foster, R 


Worcester, Mass. 


Fall River, Mass. . 


Worcester, Mass........ 


Worcester, Mass. 








Allen. 


Settled at Wabaunsee in 1854; 
lived in Lawrence in February, 


1855. 

Died at Wabaunsee, August 13, 
1855. 

Died at Wabaunsee, August 13, 
1855. 


Appears as “‘Schalling” in 1855 
census. 
Settled in Lawrence. 
Brother of 


Settled in Lawrence. 
H. A. W. Tabor (see First 
Spring Party of 1855), who 
later became a millionaire from 
Colorado mining ventures. 

2 years old. 


Settled at Wabaunsee in 1854. 


A founder of Canton—a townsite 
included in the organization of 
Manhattan in 1855; died 1859. 


22 years old. 
15 years old. 
11 years old. 
8 years old. 


Left party at St. Louis. 


Lived in vicinity of Fort Riley in 
early part of 1855. 


Left party at Carlinville, Ill. 
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Name. Occupation. Residence. Remarks. 
| tis 5 
tWhitehorn,** Samuel.......| Physician Se Settled at Manhattan; served in 
Civil War 

Whittemore, Charles F... . Machinist... . Fitchburg, Mass....... 
*+Wickes, William D....... Teacher...... Millersburgh, Ky... ... 

OE hn. vcnckysccannceeacceen eEEEpree ~. foie 

+tWickes, Mary E paaeealib ane wladiateeanneminealiotabekes Infant. 

*Wilbur, John... ; Shoemaker.....| Freetown, Maine...... Settled near Juniata in 1854. 
tWileox, Horace A........ Physician.......| Rhode Island......... A founder of Canton—a townsite 


included in the organization o { 
Manhattan in 1855. 








Wilcox, William R........ Farmer.........| Norwich, Conn... .. 

*Willard, George O....... Farmer...... Cambridge, Mass... ... Settled at Juniata in 1854. 

*Williams, James ve Farmer F St. Johnsbury, Vt... ; 

Williams, Mrs. James. ; St. Johnsbury, Vt...... pasties 
and 4 children... : : S uhneopeuadee aie The oldest was 8 years old. 

Wilson, George Farmer i Marlborough, Mass... . 

Woolson, Nathan Farmer.........| Hopkinton, Mass... .. . 

Woolson, Lemuel C : ‘ : Hopkinton, Mass... ... 10 years old; son of Nathan. 

Wyckoff, William K........| Clerk.......... Ofr}villfe], N. Y 

Yeomans, Charles H. . 





i?) 
4 
= 
=] 
g 


Pepaidina Norwich, Conn sdnidcaaate 
Yeomans, Mrs. Charles H. , 





Chief sources used in compiling this list: Two manuscript lists appearing consecutively in 
a small record book in the Emigrant Aid Collection, loc. cit.; ‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,”’ loc. cit. ; 
Allen, Mrs. Chestina B., “Sketches and Journal,’—MSS. division, Kansas State Historical 
Society. 

* Voted in the first election held in Kansas territory, November 29, 1854. 

+ Listed in the first census of Kansas territory, 1855. 


Although the Fourth Party did not leave Boston until mid- 
October the lateness of the season did not prevent this company 
from being the largest of the year. It finally numbered, on arrival 
at Kansas City, 230 individuals, among whom were many women 
and children. 

Thomas H. Webb reported to the Emigrant Aid Company trustees 
that the Fourth Party “took their departure from the Western Rail 
Road Depot, on Tuesday the 17th . . . [of October] at 2%4 
o’clock P. M., accompanied by J. M.S. Williams Esqr. . . .”%® 
Williams went only as far as Detroit. The 124 who started from 
Boston were augmented by numerous additions of Massachusetts 
and New York emigrants as the train proceeded westward. Charles 


55. Dr. Samuel Whitehorn does not appear on the manuscript list of the Fourth Party, 
but Mrs. Chestina B, Allen in her ‘Sketches and Journal,” loc. cit., states that he was in the 
company. 


_56. ‘Trustees’ Records,” v. I, twelfth meeting, October 21, 1854, loc. cit. J. M. S. 
Williams was one of the Aid Company trustees. 


10—6891 
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H. Branscomb, on his way back after conducting the Third Party, 
met the Fourth Party at Detroit and accompanied them to Kansas 
City. They reached St. Louis on October 22 and the following 
day began their journey on the steamboat Sam Cloon to Kansas 
City. After a slow trip, because of low water in the Missouri river, 
they arrived on October 28. Wrote one observer: 


The fourth party . . . reached this place [Kansas City] last Saturday 
eve. It was one of the exciting scenes which are so often seen upon the 
borders of a new country. After they were all ashore there began the rush for 
the hotel. I among several others held a room which I had spoke for about 
three hours before the arrival. I went out to see the rush, and when I went 
back to my room I found it occupied by a man, his wife and four children. 
Subm[it]ting with a good grace to that which I could not remedy, I took my 
blanket and slept soundly on a pile of straw in one corner of the attic. The 
company as yet have not concluded what to do.57 


As in the case of the Third Party, there were many complaints 
that the Emigrant Aid Company had failed to fulfill promises, and 
that it had misrepresented conditions in Kansas. George O. Willard 
wrote: 


I was one of the company which left Boston Oct. 17th, under the protection 
of the “Emigrant Aid Company.” If the agents of this concern continue to 
send East reports in regard to this country, so different from the actual state 
of things here, it will greatly deter freemen from Eastern States from emigrat- 
ing hither. We were told by Messrs. Caswell, Webb & Co., in Boston, that 
wherever we stopped on our journey, suitable accommodations would be pre- 
pared at half the usual price. Also, that our meals on the road need not 
average 20 cents per meal; that when we arrived in Kansas City we could 
immediately enter a hotel, conducted by their agents, and remain for half 
price until we had been into the Territory and selected our claims. How did 
we find these things? When we arrived in Albany, at half past 12 P.M., we 
had good accommodations. After this no arrangements whatever were made, 
that I could learn. At Chicago we were coolly informed, at 1 o’clock P.M., 
that no hotel in the place could keep us. Consequently, two car loads re- 
mained in the cars all night. The rest wandered about the streets, some going 
to hotels and paying $2 for a breakfast and lodging. Coming up the Missouri, 
we were stowed into a miserable old boat, already half full, and about 75 of us 
slept on the floor, and many of us found our own blankets. At St. Louis we 
were told by Mr. Slater, one of the company’s agents, that what provisions and 
other articles we might purchase should go up the river for $1 per hundred 
pounds. Instead of this, we were forced to pay $1.62 and $2 per hundred, 
and 25 cents storage on every article. Arriving at Kansas City, we were 
ushered into a house capable of holding about 150 persons. This, too, was 
half full. Some 75 or 100 slept on the floor, and 20 of us went to the stable 
and turned in on the hay. For these accommodations we were obliged to pay 

57. Letter dated October 30, 1854, signed G. W. H. [possibly G. W. Hewes of the First 


Party}, published in the Esser Banner, Haverhill, Mass.—Clipping in ‘“‘Webb Scrapbooks,” 
Vv. > me a6. 
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in advance. Such have been the arrangements which we have met through- 
out at the hands of this company. We paid for, and were told we should 
have first class passage, instead of which we barely got third-rate. Of our 
company, which numbered 230 when we landed, I do not think 100 can be 
found in the territory. But few were dissatisfied with the country, but the 
cost of living was so much more than they had been told at the east, that 
many became discouraged and returned. In fact, while we were coming out 
we met a number of the previous company returning.5§ 

A large number of the Fourth Party went from Kansas City to 
Lawrence, to look over the prospects for settlement in the surround- 
ing territory. Wrote Harvey Abbott of the disposition of the com- 
pany: 

Some procured houses for their families at Kanzas City, some few scattered 
away on their own “hook,” and four or five turned back before reaching 
Lawrence, but at least 150 of them were there over the Sabbath, Nov. 5th, 
besides about fifty of a party from Ohio, that came up on Saturday night. A 
part of this 200 only could have room to lay down in the big thatched tent 
called the “meeting house,” some had tents of their own, made of cotton cloth, 
while others were obliged to lay upon the ground without shelter, with the 
thermometer at 30 degrees. 

Our party were waiting the return of their committee of an exploration, 
chosen some days before, and had gone to Big Blue, about 75 miles from 
there. . . 59 

Charles Robinson wrote the Emigrant Aid Company trustees on 
November 4 that the Fourth Party had decided to locate on Rock 
creek, “a small stream between the Vermillion and little Vermillion 
rivers.” © Very little information is available concerning this short- 
lived settlement and its location. John Doy, of the First Party, 
wrote from Lawrence on December 1: “A number of the emigrants 
have formed a village at a place called Rock Creek. This place is 
about 75 miles west of us, a fine country, but rather short of tim- 
ber.” ©! The site was in what is now Pottawatomie county and may 
have been at the point where the Fort Leavenworth-Fort Riley 
military road crossed Rock creek (i.e., present Louisville). The 
names of most of those of the Fourth Party who settled there were 
signed to the following document: 

Rock Creek, Kansas Territory, 
November 12, 1854. 

Resolved, That we, members of the 4th Kansas party which left Boston, 

Oct. 17th, have not lost our confidence in the resources of this territory. We 


58. Letter dated January 7, 1855, to the [Boston?] Journal.—Undated clipping in ‘‘Kan- 
sas Territorial Clippings,” v. I, pp. 53-55, in Library, Kansas State Historical Society. 

59. Boston Evening Telegraph, November 23, 1854. 

60. ‘‘Trustees’ Records,” v. I, fifteenth meeting, November 22, 1854, loc. cit. 

61. New York Tribune.—Undated clipping in ‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. II, p. 52. 
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admire its beautiful scenery, and are convinced of the heaithfulness of its 
climate, and the fertility of its soil, and we advise our friends to emigrate here 
in the spring. But in our candid opinion the “Emigrant Aid Company” have 
erred in failing to present the dark, as well as the bright side of the condition 
of things here. In particular we lament that no more provision has been made 
by it for the temporary accommodation of emigrants, and that no more efforts 
have been put forth to select locations for parties arriving here, and that mis- 
representations have been made respecting the price of provisions and the cost 
of living. As an act of justice to our friends east, who propose coming here, 
we would caution them against too much reliance on said company. Signed: 
L. Knapp, G. N. Roby, N. G. Titus, G. O. Willard, C. Stearns, I. A. Titus, W. 
Schoffield, L. L. Saphan, F. G. Schalling, T. Hoyt, G. N. Marshall, A. H. 
Powers, M. B. Powers, E. Howland, H. Pettingell, S. Johnson, H. Hammond, 
D. Hammond, G. Tilton, T. Whitehorn, M.D., N. Woolson, W. D. Wickes, 
W. R. Wickoff, M. D., F. E. Hoad, H. Hall, J. W. Leland. Being every mem- 
ber then and there present.®? 

George O. Willard in sending a copy of the resolutions to the 
[Boston?] Journal wrote: “Our Secretary, C. Stearns, was told at 
Lawrence, the town started by the Aid Company, that if he sent 
those resolutions east, a coat composed of tar and feathers would 
be prepared for him and applied. He said he should send them, but 
whether he has done so or not I do not know.” 

Before the election held November 29, 1854, this group seems to 


have dispersed from Rock creek. Some returned to Lawrence; some 
remained in present Pottawatomie county, but moved westward to 
the vicinity of the Big Blue river. Several settled at Juniata. 
George O. Willard described this place in his letter of January 7, 
1855, which he headed “Juniata, (on 'the ‘Big Blue River’)”’: 


A town site has been laid off here, and settlers are coming from 
nearly every State in the Union; about fifty families are here now. The town 
is on the “Blue River,” about five miles from its mouth, and the same distance 
from the Kansas River, and about 125 miles from the mouth of that river. 
We are also about twenty miles from Fort Riley. Various tribes of roving 
Indians are scattered about us, but they are generally peaceable. . . . Pro- 
visions of all kinds are very dear here at this time. Potatoes and butter we 
do not get at all. Wages are pretty fair. Any kind of a mechanic will make 
money here another spring. 

Game is abundant—I have seen 8 deer in one herd. Turkeys and squirrels 
are also plenty; quails and prairie hens are abundant. The river is filled with 
fish weighing from one to one hundred pounds. I ate a portion of one caught 
in the Kansas, which weighed 76 pounds. There is no ice in the river at this 
place now. We have a bridge across the Blue river here 300 feet long, built 
62. Resolutions published with G. O. Willard’s letter of January 7, we Clipping from 


{Boston?] Journal, loc. cit. The following names are incorrect above: A. Titus, Solomon 
L. Lapham, G. M. Marshall, Henry Harmon, Daniel Harmon, and Samuel Whitehorn. 
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by government. The military road from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Riley 
passes here.68 

In the census of Kansas territory taken in January and February, 
1855, these members of the Fourth Party are listed as living in the 
vicinity of Juniata: Asahel G. Allen and family, Samuel White- 
horn, M. D., Israel P. Brayton, John Wilbur, Alden Babcock, Hatch 
Hall and family, Moody B. Powers and family, Amos H. Powers, 
Horace A. Wilcox and Joseph W. Leland. 

Horace A. Wilcox, late in 1854, joined with Elisha M. Thurston 
(also of the Fourth Party) and three other men in locating a town 
site near the mouth of the Big Blue river which they called Canton. 
This site was included the following spring in the formation of Man- 
hattan. Dr. Samuel Whitehorn also had a part in the founding of 
Manhattan. 

Another group of pioneers in the Fourth Party selected claims in 
present Wabaunsee county.®* In the census of 1855, eighth district, 
is a list headed “Census of Wabaunsee, Feb. 26, 1855.” Most of 
the names on it are those of members of the Fourth Emigrant Aid 
Party: George H. Hill and wife, Von Renssellaer Morse, George B. 
Lewis, Samuel Tay, Hartford P. Leonard and wife, James M. Bisbey 
and family, Calvin H. Sawin and family, Simon H. Ryan and 
family. There is also the name of Charles P. Farnsworth of the 
Third Party. 

Lemuel Knapp and family, and Edwin M. Tripp settled in the 
vicinity of Fort Riley. Practically all the rest of the Fourth Party 
who remained in Kansas territory are listed in the 1855 census as 
living in, or near Lawrence. 

Among the feminine members of this company was Mrs. Clarina 
I. Howard Nichols, champion of woman’s rights, and one of Kan- 
sas’ most famous women. With her were two sons by her first 
marriage, A. O. and C. H. Carpenter. Mrs. Nichols went back to 
Vermont in December, 1854, but returned the following spring ™ to 
make Kansas her home for a number of years. 


63. Ibid., p. 54. Samuel F. Dyer, with his family, came to run the government ferry at 
the military A oF crossing of the Big Blue river in the latter part of 1853. By late 1854 
pioneers from a number of states had settled in the vicinity of Juniata. 

64. The Kansas Tribune, Lawrence, January 24, 1855, carried this item: ‘‘Wauponsa. 
Messrs. S. H. Ryan and J. M. Bisbee of W auponsa called upon us last week. They give very 
flattering accounts of that place. .. It is located at the mouth of Big Creek, on the 
south side of the Kansas river, 65 miles" above Lawrence. 

65. See roster of the Second Spring Party of 1855, to be published in the August issue of 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly. 
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Tue FirtH Party 


(Departed from Boston, November 7, 1854; arrived at Kansas City, November 
19, 1854; Jerome B. Taft, conductor.) 

No roster of this party has been located, nor is the size of the 

group on its arrival in Kansas City known. The names of those who 

have been positively identified as members of the Fifth Party are 


listed below. 








Name. 


| Occupation. 


Residence. 


Remarks. 





tChase, Enoch. 
tChase, Jacob B.. 


Cook, Simeon 


| Mechanic...... 


| 
| Laborer.... 


+Cook, Mrs. Bettie aN 


tCook, Mary 
tDavis, George 


tDickey, Milton C........ 


Duston, Mr. — — 
tHickey,** James A. 


tMerriam,*” James F....... 


Russell,** — —.... 


tSoule, Amasa. .. 


Soule, William L. G 
Spencer, L. B 
tStewart, John E 


tStewart, Mrs. Mary 


tStewart, Ann M 


tStewart, Mary A.... ee 


tTaft, Jerome B 
tTaft, Mrs. Julia. . 





Farmer........ 


Dentist. ...... 





Newburyport, Mass... .. 
Newburyport, Mass... . 


Salem, N. H 
Salem, N. H.. 
Salem, N. H.. 


Vermont 


New Hampshire........ 


Salem, N. H 
Brandon, Vt. . 


Vermont 


Salem, N. H.. 


Boston, Mass......... 





One of the founders of Topeka. 
One of the founders of Topeka. 


Settled in Douglas county. 


One of the founders of Topeka. 
One of the founders of Topeka. 
Probably returned East. 
Settled in Topeka. 

Settled in Topeka. 


Promoter of the Descandum Kan- 
sas Improvement Company. 
See The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, v. VIII, pp. 342-349. 

Son of Amasa Soule. 


Probably returned East. 
Settled in Douglas county. 


Conductor of the party. 
Died in Lawrence on May 1, 1855. 





+ Listed in the census of Kansas territory taken in January and February, 1855. 


The Boston Telegraph of November 7, 1854, carried this mention 
of the departure of the Fifth Emigrant Aid Party: 
At 2% o’clock today, by the Worcester and Western Railroads, the fourth 


{!] Kanzas party from this city took its departure for the new territory. The 
company consisted of fifty-five adults, with but four or five women, and a 
very few children—a class of emigrants strongly recommended by the associa- 
tion for this trip, in view of the lateness of the season. They are hardy, 


66. James Hickey made this statement in May, 1856: “I came into the Territory on the 
27th of November, 1854, spent a week in Lawrence, and got to Topeka about the 12th or 
14th of December, and have resided there ever since. "Report of the Special Committee Ap- 
pointed to Investigate the Troubles in Kansas, (Sec. II] p. 205. 

67. James F. Merriam made this statement in May, 1856: “I came into this Territory 
from Vermont. I came out in company with a young man by the name of Hickey. At 
Albany we fell in company with some 80 or 100 more, who were coming out here, and we 
came out with them. There was one man who might be called a leader, named Tafft, who 
made arrangements for the party. They were not known by any particular name or organiza- 
tion.’’—Ibid., p. 208 


68. Russell is referred to in ibid., p. 867. 
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resolute men, and will do good service. Accessions will be made at Worcester, 
Springfield and other points on the route. This party is under the charge of 
Mr. Jerome B. Taft, who has been in the territory before, and who will return 
in the spring for his family. . . .8 


Of the journey Amasa Soule wrote: 


We left Boston as you recollect, on Tuesday, the 7th inst., and on Saturday 
{November 11] . . . we arrived at St. Louis, where we went immediately 
on board a Steamer, which did not leave until Monday noon. When we 
started from St. Louis, we began to think we were near the end of our 
journey; but the most tedious business that I ever engaged in was that same 
passage up the Missouri—that river of mud, crooks and shoals. The water 
being very low, we were subjected, some days, almost hourly, to being 
grounded upon the sand bars, that are continually shifting, so that no pilot 
can clear them. We were until Sunday following [November 19] reaching 
Kansas City. . . .70 


While on board this steamboat, the Australia, the company 
adopted resolutions in praise of the conductor of the party, Jerome 
B. Taft. This document was dated November 18, 1854, and signed 
by L. B. Spencer, president, and James F. Merriam, secretary.” 

On arriving at Kansas City, some of the party found accommoda- 
tions for a time at the Emigrant Aid Company hotel. Others, with 


families, were advised by Samuel C. Pomeroy, company agent, to 
take their families to Parkville, Mo., where the women and chil- 
dren might remain while the men explored Kansas territory for a 
place to settle. According to John E. Stewart, quite a number of 
the Fifth Party, especially the young men, became homesick the 
first week and returned East.7? 

Amasa Soule and others of the company arrived at Lawrence on 
November 23. Soule and his son, the John E. Stewart family and 
the Simeon Cook family all found claims in the vicinity of Law- 
rence. 

Charles Robinson, member of the Second Party and agent for 
the Emigrant Aid Company, had explored the country along the 
Kansas river with a view to locating future parties of emigrants. 
One of the most promising locations was the site of present To- 
peka. It was to this place he directed four members of the Fifth 
Party. These men were Enoch Chase, Jacob B. Chase,7? Milton 


69. Clipping in ‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. II, p. 5. According to Thomas H. Webb, Emi- 
grant Aid Company secretary, there were 62 persons in this party leaving Boston. 
_ 70. Letter dated November 25, 1854, published in the Chelsea (Mass.) Telegraph & 
Pioneer.—Clipping in ibid., p. 61. 
71. Published in the Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, January 6, 1855. 
72. Statement of John E. Stewart, in Hyatt Collection, MSS. division, Kansas State His- 
torical Society. 


73. Although from the same town, Jacob and Enoch Chase were not related. 
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C. Dickey and George Davis. They arrived and made land claims 
on November 29, 1854. Several members of the Sixth Party who 
arrived in Lawrence early in December joined them in founding 
the town of Topeka.** Two other members of the Fifth Party, Dr. 
James F. Merriam, and James A. Hickey, settled in Topeka before 
the middle of December, 1854. 


THE Srxtu Party 
(Departed from Boston, November 21, 1854; Charles H. Branscomb, conductor.) 








Brown, Charles 
Brown, Leonard G 
Clark, 8. A 
tCleveland, Loring G 


Crowe, George F 


t[Gilbert, Mrs. Elizabeth S.] 


tGiles, Fry William 
Gorton, George 
tGreenwood, Jonas E 
tHorne, Daniel Hussey 


tHutchinson, George W 
tJones, Ira M 


Leadbetter, Ezekiel C 
tLiniker, William C 
tMclIntire, Timothy 


tMclntire, Mrs. Catherine J 


tMclIntire, Elizabeth J. . 
+MelIntire, George H 
tMclntire, Albert T 
tMclIntire, Charles M 


tMallory, Mrs. Elizabeth L 


tMallory, Jennie L 
Mathews, R. . 
Morse, 8. J 
Ralph, Nathan H. 
Smith, Moses 


Somer, Walter 


tThornton, Thomas G 


| 


Occupation. 


Residence. 





Farmer 


Farmer 


| 
| Mechanic 


Clergyman 


| Farmer 


Mechanic 


Mechanic; stone- 
mason 


Norton, Mass 


New Hampshire 


| New York 


Cayuga county, N. Y 


New Hampshire 


| New Hampshire 


| New H 


N. Turner Bridge, Maine.. 


Dover, N. H 


| W. Randolph, Vt 


W. Randolph, Vt 


Massachusetts. . . 


| Boston, Mass 


New Hampshire 
New Hampshire. 
New Hampshire. 
ampshire. 
New Hampshire 
New Hampshire. . 


| Worcester, Mass 
| Worcester, Mass. 


Boston, Mass 


} 
Vermont. . 


Holyoke, 


Mass 


| Maine 


Lawyer 





74. 


See account of the Sixth Party. 


Vermont 


TU derancctneen 


Remarks. 


One of the founders of Topeka. 


One of the founders of Topeka. 


Wife of George Gilbert of the 
Second Party. 


| One of the founders of Topeka. 


One of the founders of Topeka. 


One of the founders of Topeka. 


| Was also member of the First 


Party. 


Was also member of the First 


Party. 


One of the founders of Topeka. 


One of the founders of Topeka; 
moved to Lyon county in 1858; 
removed to Arkansas City in 
1870; served in 1872 legislature. 


Wife and daughter of Anson Mal- 
lory of the First Party. 


Possibly ‘‘Lomer,"” rather than 


**Somer." 


One of the founders of Topeka. 
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Tue Sixth Party—Concluded 








Name. Occupation. | Residence. Remarks. 


| 


Ware, William L Baer | Needham, Mass 


| 
Weymouth, William H | panes | Exeter, N. H Spent winter of 1854-1855 in St 
| Louis; arrived in Topeka, where 
he settled, about March 1, 
1855; died in Topeka in 1888. 





Compiled from manuscript roster in a record book in the Emigrant Aid Collection, MSS. 
division, Kansas State Historical Society, and other sources. Mrs. Gilbert's name does not 
appear on the roster, but the date of her arrival has been verified from another source. 


+ Listed in the first census of Kansas territory taken in January and February, 1855. 


On November 27, 1854, Thomas H. Webb wrote Agent Charles 
Robinson: 


The Sixth and last Party for the season left this city on the 21st inst. under 
the charge of Mr. Branscomb, who contemplates returning to spend the winter 
in New England. Considering the lateness of the season, no efforts were made 
to get up a Party; and we discouraged, as we had done, for a month previously, 
women and children being taken out. We shall renew the emigrating business 
as early in the ensuing year as our friends at the West may deem it advisable.*5 


B. Slater, agent at St. Louis, wrote on November 25 that the 
Sixth Party numbering some 30 persons had arrived on that day, 
and immediately proceeded up the Missouri river on the steamboat 
Genoa. He also mentioned that William H. Weymouth of the 
party, suffering from smallpox, had remained in St. Louis.” 

Excerpts from Leonard G. Brown’s letter give some details of 
the journey: 

Missouri, Nov. 26, 1854. 

I am in the steamboat Genoa, going up the Missouri river; there are about 
one hundred and fifty persons on board, besides the crew. About three-fourths 
are going to Kansas. ; 

I have shed no tears yet, but enjoy myself first-rate. I paid twenty-two 
dollars for my passage to St. Louis, and from there to Kansas city, fourteen. 
They have charged heretofore only ten dollars, but it costs more to go up late 
in the season. It will cost me about forty dollars. 

Four young men of us are going to club together and build a house, and 
live together, till next spring, and work together on our respective farms. 
Perhaps you would like to know what kind of a time we have on board the 
steamboat. While I am writing, some are playing cards, smoking cigars, chew- 
ing tobacco, drinking spirit, and some are talking, and others are writing and 
reading. I have not seen any of the Kansas party drink any liquor. There 
is one doctor, one minister, shoemakers, carpenters, wheelwrights, farmers, &c. 


_ 75. “Letter Press Books,” v. [I], Emigrant Aid Collection, MSS. division, Kansas State 
Historical Society. 


76. ‘Trustees’ Records,’’ v. I, sixteenth meeting, December 2, 1854, loc. cit. William H. 
Weymouth recovered from his illness and reached Topeka about March 1, 1855. 
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Quite a number are from Maine; one man from there has his wife and four 
children. Some women are going to meet their husbands; some have left 
their families behind, and are going out to pick their farm, and build a house, 
and then they will send for their families. When we arrived at Kansas city, 
we were told that provisions were very high; corn was two dollars per bushel, 
and hard to get at that; flour twelve dollars a barrel. This city is in Missouri, 
four miles from the mouth of the Kansas river, and it is fifty miles from 
Lawrence city, where we have to go, and we were told that the timber claims 
were all taken up, and that we should have to go twenty miles above Lawrence 
oe 2. = 

On the roster of the Sixth Party are the names of two men who 
were in the First Emigrant Aid Party—George W. Hutchinson and 
Ira M. Jones. Aside from these two, and Mrs. Anson Mallory and 
daughter, all of whom had interests in Lawrence, the remainder of 
the Sixth Party who stayed in Kansas, joined with four men of the 
Fifth Party and founded the town of Topeka. 

According to historical accounts, Loring G. Cleveland, George F. 
Crowe, Fry W. Giles, Jonas E. Greenwood, Daniel H. Horne, 8. A. 
Clark, William C. Liniker, Timothy McIntire and Thomas G. 
Thornton, all of the Sixth Party, reached Lawrence on December 
2, 1854, after walking from Kansas City. There they met Charles 
Robinson, Aid Company agent, Cyrus K. Holliday, from Pennsy]- 
vania, and Milton C. Dickey of the Fifth Party. They discussed 
the new town site (not yet named Topeka) some twenty-five miles 
up the Kansas river and decided to send a committee to investigate 
it. The committee found the location ideal. On December 5, they 
held a meeting and organized a town company. C. K. Holliday 
was made president. Those who signed the agreement were C. K. 
Holliday, F. W. Giles, Daniel H. Horne, George Davis, Enoch 
Chase, J. B. Chase, M. C. Dickey, L. G. Cleveland. Charles Robin- 
son was made an honorary member of the town company. The rest 
of the Sixth Party remaining in Lawrence soon arrived and work 
was begun on living quarters for the winter. 

Late in December, Samuel F. Tappan, member of the First Party 
and a Lawrence settler, paid “Topeka” a visit and described it in 
a letter dated December 22, 1854: 

Mr. Editor:—In my last communication I promised to furnish you with a 
description of a visit to a new town laid out by some of the members of the 
fifth and sixth parties, on the banks of the Kansas river, twenty-five miles 
above this point. A good opportunity for going presented itself day before 


77. Published in the Lynn (Mass.) News, December 22, 1854. —Clipping in “Webb Scrap- 


books,” v. II, p. 98. Brown probably did not settle in Kansas, He is not listed in the 1855 
census. 
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yesterday, and availing myself of it, I took up my bed and rode up to the site 
of the new city. ‘ 

At the new city we found entertainment at one of the log cabins, which 
was partaken of in true pioneer style—ten of us seated on the ground, with a 
trunk or a box for a table, and a blazing fire in the sod fireplace at one end of 
said cabin. 

During the evening we visited a neighboring cabin made of sticks, prairie 
hay and mud, with no window, and nothing but a “cotton cloth door.” 

We passed the evening in a social chat in the hovel, until the hour arrived 
for us to make up our bed on the “hard ground,” which was done by spreading 
buffalo robes, blankets, etc., in front of the fire. : 

Early in the morning we were awakened by the cook, who wanted the room 
occupied by our party to perform the duties of his station. I went out to 
view the city and for a ride on the prairie. The proposed limits of the city 
is two miles east and west on the south bank of the Kansas river, and one 
and a half miles north and south upon the prairie. The surveyor, Mr. Searl 

{of Lawrence], has partly surveyed the city out into lots 75 by 150 
feet—the levee to be 130 feet wide, and four of the principal avenues of the 
same width; the remainder of the streets to be 80 feet wide. The Association 
owning the city numbers, or is to number, fifty members. An interest in the 
city has been presented to Governor Reeder. It is intended by the Association 
to name their city “Topeka,” the name given to the river by the Indians. It 
signifies, as I have been told, “wild potatoes,” some of which grow on its 


banks. Land is reserved for public purposes, ete. One quarter of the lots are 
reserved to the Emigrant Aid Co., and one quarter to be given away to per- 
sons who will agree to put a sufficient amount of improvements upon 
them. . . .78 


78. Published in the Boston Journal, January 22, 1855.—Clipping in “‘Webb Scrapbooks,” 
v. Il, pp. 201, 202. 





The Soft Winter Wheat Boom and the 
Agricultural Development of the 
Upper Kansas River Valley 
Third Installment 
James C. MALIN 


SUBHUMID ENVIRONMENT AND THE NECESSITY OF COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE 


N THE presentation of the problem of adaptation of agriculture 

to a subhumid environment, the thought has been kept constantly 
in mind that a good case may be spoiled by claiming too much, by 
over-statement, and failure to make careful discriminations. Cer- 
tain things are characteristic of all frontiers or of agriculture any- 
where in temperate climates; others are peculiar to subhumid en- 
vironments alone; still others affect both types of environments, but 
differently, being usable or convenient for living in the humid en- 
vironment, but essential to the subhumid environment in order to 
survive at all. 

In the humid, timbered Eastern portion of the continent the most 
substantial part of the necessities for the making of the farm home 
of the first pioneers was a free gift of nature, already on the ground, 
and available only at the cost of a man’s labor in utilization. The 
labor cost was heavy and in consequence life was not idyllic but 
time and labor did not cost money. There was little surplus pro- 
duced for outside markets, but nature, with some encouragement, 
provided the means of transportation—livestock might be driven or 
commodities moved over waterways. In the subhumid region, how- 
ever, nature supplied only the land, and allowing for the transition 
belt between humid and arid, man was required to provide all the 
materials and facilities by artificial (man devised) means, or mostly 
by importation from other regions, commodities and services which 
required out-of-pocket capital, and even though only in small 
amounts in each individual operation, the sum total was substantial. 
For dwelling purposes timber was imported from outside. For 
fences, after using for a time Osage orange hedge fences in the 
transition country, barbed wire was invented and imported from 
outside, and even posts had to be imported. Natural fuels were 
either negligible or were quickly exhausted, and dependence upon 


(156) 
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coal from outside was imperative. This accounts for the enthusiasm 
with which every indication of coal, however slight, was always 
exploited in the press. It meant the possibility of essential fuel 
and the elusive hope of industrial development to process commodi- 
ties at home and to free the region from paying tribute to the out- 
side world for all essentials. It is this that gives significance to the 
decision of Salina in 1889, so vehemently expressed after the failure 
of the industrial boom, that it was useless, with existing resources, 
to talk of manufactures until the fuel question was solved. The 
Henry Oltman “coal bank” was ridiculed when urged as a new 
source of fuel—the editor spoke from experience in pointing out 
that about every five years for at least the last twenty this same 
“eoal bank” had been promoted in a similar fashion—the develop- 
ment of fuel requirements called for capital not wind, he reminded 
his readers, and Salina should bore for gas or coal in hopes of lo- 
cating an adequate fuel supply.’ 

As late as 1877 a Manhattan editor was discussing the question 
of “What Shall We Burn?” in terms of wood and coal: 

The indications are, that at no distant period, the denizens of Manhattan 
will discard the use of wood for fuel, almost altogether, and burn coal. To the 
great neglect of their fortunes, the farmers prefer to sit around the fire on stormy 
days, when any number of cold-looking men may be seen prancing around 
town, ready to sacrifice their last nickel for a load of wood. On a bright day, 
there is plenty of wood in town, but the average Manhattanite thinks he does 
not need wood just then, which leaves the disgusted countryman to stand 
around nearly all day, knocking his heels together, and swearing that he will be 
“gol dummed” if he ever brings another load of wood to town. The next 
stormy day finds the citizen trading off his wood stove for a coal burner and 
making a business call on Mr. Howard. This will be a good thing for pro- 
moting the growth of timber in this country, and the development of the min- 
ing interests. Many dislike the use of coal for cooking purposes, as it makes 
such a dirt; but ultimately the bulk of our coal will come from Colorado, 
which is free from dirt, hard and shiny, easy to kindle, and gives out a bright, 
clear, heat. Our hardware dealers report an increased sale of coal burners, and 
it will not be long before king coal will drive our present friend, wood, almost 
entirely from the market.* 


The views expressed in Wichita on the relation of fuel and trans- 
portation were equally applicable throughout central Kansas: 


Fuel is the great desideratum in this prairie country. Cheap fuel is an 
absolute necessity. What we want and what we must have is competition in 


1. Saline County Journal, Salina, February 7, 1889. Abilene claimed small quantities 
of gas and oil in the “city hole’ at 300 feet.—Jbid., March 15, 1888. Halstead was 
prospecting for coal, gas or salt on the theory that “It is certainly entirely within the 
bounds of reason to suppose that there is something under ground worth working for.’’— 
Halstead Independent, October 12, 1888. 


2. Manhattan Enterprise, January 24, 1877. 
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coal. Caiion City coal must come in competition with Cherokee and Mis- 
souri coal at every railway station in Kansas. Osage City dirt must not con- 
trol the prices of coal in this state. 

Attention was called likewise to lumber rates which were fully 
as significant to the development of the Plains. 

The subhumid environment meant fewer and fewer natural springs 
and stream such as had provided water in the humid climate. The 
conquest of the subhumid upland in particular was even more de- 
pendent, if it were possible, upon specialized machinery to make 
available an adequate supply of water than upon materials for 
housing and fuel. The drive well and pumps came first, and then 
the windmill with the opening of the decade of the 1880’s. This 
substantial achievement of adjustment to a working basis, was as- 
sured by the outlawing of the drivewell patent and the emergence 
of mass production of windmills at a price level low enough to be 
within the reach of the farmer.* 

Large machines, drawn by horses at this stage of development, 
were an essential, not merely a convenience, in subhumid agricul- 
ture. Soil must be worked quickly while moisture was sufficient and 
with a view to conserving what was available. Lower yields per 
acre and more frequent crop failures, particularly before experience 
had shown the way to greater certainty, enforced a cheaper per 
acre expenditure on crops and a larger acreage. The economic 
solution of that problem in production was to increase the ma- 
chinery and horse-power investment and reduce the labor charge, 
spreading the machinery cost over the larger number of acres which 
machines made practicable. 

Capacity to produce its own food had been the test of the de- 
sirability of any country where measured in terms of traditional 
humid environment. Most of the staple vegetables, fruits, berries 
and nuts upon which Americans had lived were native to humid 
climates. Only a few of them were adaptable to a subhumid region 
and at successive points in the transition from the humid to the arid 
one plant after another passed the point critical to its survival. The 
occupation of the subhumid country was dependent, therefore, to 
varying degrees upon the outside for certain foods, that dependence 
being controlled by the degree of moisture deficiency and accom- 
panying climatic factors. A traditional subsistence agriculture was 


8. Wichita Eagle, February 21, 1884. 


4. Earl W. Hayter, ‘“‘The Western Farmers and the Drivewell Patent Controversy,” 
Agricultural History, v. XVI (January, 1942), pp. 16-28; Manhattan Nationalist, May 12, 
1876; Topeka Daily Commonwealth, January 4, March 2, 1880; Wichita Eagle, April 1, 
1880; Wichita Beacon, April 28, 1880. 
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not possible as a regular system, and in years of cash-crop failure, 
when subsistence was critical, these crops had usually already failed. 
They were conspicuously less drought resistant than the field crops. 
A subsistence agriculture was not even available under these cir- 
cumstances as a crop insurance. This emphasizes one of the im- 
portant deficiencies in environmental adjustment, inasmuch as most 
attention and the greater success has been associated with the cash 
crops and as yet relatively little intensive experiment has been 
devoted to such reserve subsistence food crops. Possibly the botani- 
cal world does not have plants with a sufficient range of adapta- 
bility to meet this challenge. 

All these forms of equipment, supplies and services could be fur- 
nished at a price cheap enough to permit development of the Plains 
only when the industrial East had reached a true mass-production 
basis with its resultant low cost per unit.5 By the decade of the 
1870’s this stage had not been fully attained and the resultant costs 
were beyond the capacity of the West to finance successfully. It 
was that problem of meeting these cash capital costs that became 
another test of survival in the Plains environment. 

During the early formative period of settlement successive new 
farmers brought cash which was spent in the community for im- 
provements, current supplies and subsistence until crops matured. 
The cash of these newcomers invested in land purchased from first 
hands, the government and railroads or non-resident investors, did 
not augment the community fund of capital. Land sales served 
this function only in commissions to local dealers and when land 
was held and tranferred within the community by residents, es- 
pecially to non-residents. The settler who sold out and moved on 
took his capital with him, his receipts being reflected locally only 
to the extent that he paid local debts as a result of receipt of new 
money. Capital advanced from the East to new purchasers on 
mortgages likewise was reflected only slightly in terms of the com- 
munity pool of capital. Another important source of new cash was 
construction of railroads, private buildings and public works and 
wages paid by business enterprises using outside resources. After 
a community reached a stage of relative stabilization many of these 
cash sources were cut off. Clearly the key to the capital problem 
was the production of a sure cash crop and the volume of balance 
due to the East meant that the cash crop must be produced on large 


5. Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Co.), p. 271. 
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acreages per farmer and at the minimum of cash outlay per acre. 
Crop failures meant that the limited supplies of cash were soon 
absorbed in fixed charges payable in the East: interest, insurance, 
transportation, food. New capital imports ceased, new immigra- 
tion fell off, land sales ceased or were made at forced sale at re- 
duced prices, wiping out capital gains, the fruits of labor expended, 
and the increase in value attributable to community development. 
Cash transfers even within the community diminished or ceased 
tax payments, wages and salaries. The vicious cycle quickly 
brought destitution to all who were without substantial cash re- 
serves, and most new settlers came with scarcely enough capital to 
meet expenses until the first crop should have matured. The settler 
with cash reserves sufficient to weather one or a series of adverse 
years might survive and prosper over a period of years. Em- 
phatically, one key to survival was some means of subsistence to- 
gether with a setting up of reserves that might serve as a sort of 
crop insurance to the rank and file. 

Kansas climate was such that the inhabitants were kept con- 
stantly aware of it, only at some times more vividly than at others. 
The recognition of peculiarity which was so clearly in evidence 
among the first comers of the 1850’s and 1860’s persisted, but was 
tempered increasingly by the growing conviction that the climate 
was changing for the better. Thus there were two schools of 
thought, those who insisted there was no long time change and those 
who held the opposite, but with the climate-change sentiment in 
the majority in the 1870’s and particularly during the mid-1880’s. 
T. C. Henry was in the former group. Others who have been less 
recognized were Profs. E. M. Shelton and E. Gale of the agricultural 
college. Shelton’s importance to the problem of agricultural adapta- 
tion has not been adequately appreciated in Kansas. He should be 
known for his work with livestock; grasses, especially alfalfa, and 
wheat. His realistic point of view is best expressed in his own 
words as showing his understanding of Kansas climate: 

They argue that this is the way the thing is done in the East. Now, no 
eastern farmer can live in Kansas a couple of years without learning a good 
deal; but what he learns is as nothing compared with what he unlearns. I 
have got so far in this myself, that I feel like commending from the first, any 
agricultural project of which it can be said, “They don’t do so in the East.” ® 

T. Dunlap, a farmer in the Willowdale community, Dickinson 
county, summed up his conclusions on crop experience in 1881: 


6. The Industrialist, Manhattan, January 11, 1877.—Lecture on “Grasses.” 
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We have got to adapt ourselves to the country we are living in. There are 
several kinds of crops that we know will grow here in Kansas, one of them is 
sorghum or sugar cane, which grows right along through drouth, hot winds or 
grasshoppers, and will no doubt soon be a profitable crop for a farmer to raise. 
Another is the sweet potato which we had better raise pretty largely next year 
and let the potato bugs rest one year. Another crop that grows well here is 
peanuts, and still another is broom corn. While wheat, corn and hogs may be 
the leading crops, these other ones may be mixed in so as to help fill out the 
programme. 

As dry as this season is it will not interfere with the cattle and sheep busi- 
ness.7 


Gale’s interpretation of climate as unchanging was presented in 
a convincing manner as the result of his study of tree rings from 
the timber of the Republican river valley and the vicinity of Man- 
hattan. He formulated a tree ring calendar from 1760 showing 
growing years and unfavorable years concluding: 


That for a period of one hundred and fifty years, at least, the wood growth 

of our native forests, in the variableness of its successive seasons, is almost a 
perfect repetition of what we have witnessed for the last twenty years. 
It remains for man, so far as he has the power, instead of indulging in quixotic 
dreams of cosmic revolutions, to counteract on the one hand unfavorable in- 
fluences, and, on the other, make all possible provision for the contingencies 
of the climate. We may also come to the conclusion that it is not wise to in- 
fer, because we have enjoyed three or four bountiful years, that the order of 
nature has been changed, for the testimony of the forest is that there were 
years, long ago, just as fruitful, before the white man had come with his 
plow, and smoke, and electricity.8 

Among those who believed climate was changing the principal 
arguments were that the plow opened the soil to absorption and 
retention of moisture, that trees induced rainfall and that rain- 


fall followed civilization.® 


Wishful thinking fell in with this theory of the favorably changing 
climate just as political considerations during the 1930’s sponsored 
an opposite view of the effect of cultivation of the soil and presented 
it to the public in the government-sponsored film “The Plow That 
Broke the Plains,” and Tugwell’s prediction that within 300 years 


7. Abilene Chronicle, September 9, 1881. In other places Dunlap committed him- 
self to the climate-change theory, but his statement here is significant as emphasizing 
the necessity of adaptation. 

8. The Nationalist, Manhattan, February 22, 1878. See Gale, also in ibid., February 
24, 1881. A biographical sketch of Gale is found in the Manhattan Enterprise, September 
27, 1878. Born in Vermont in 1824, educated to the ministry, he had been interested in 
horticulture and had lived in Kansas since 1864. Gale’s construction and use of a tree- 
ring calendar in 1878 is interesting because such calendars are usually associated in the 
public mind with Dr. A. E. Douglas, for work published in the second quarter of the 
twentieth century. 

9. “Civilization and Rain,’’ Lawrence Republican, August 16, 1860; More seasonable 
climate, Salina Herald, October 20, 1877; Desert vanishing, Atchison Champion, quoted 
in The Industrialist, Manhattan, January 19, 1878, and in Salina Herald, April 12, 1879; 
Climate changes, 1874-1887, Salina Journal, July 14, 1887. 
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the eastward march of the desert would bury St. Louis in oblivion 


under a blanket of sand—unless, of course, his program was 
adopted.?° 

The periods of particularly unfavorable weather resulted in giving 
concentrated attention to adaptation problems. Periods of favor- 
able weather meant a return to the customary procedures of the 
humid agriculture. With the next recurrence of a dry year the 
farmer was the victim of weather, unprepared to meet the emer- 
gency. This uncertainty makes the transition region between the 
definitely humid and the permanently subhumid areas the critical 
region which usually was harder hit in years of drought than the 
less humid country which was committed exclusively to dry farming 
methods. In this respect it is clear that the transition country did 
not necessarily provide the means of a gradual process of achieving 
adaptation and the most optimistic interpretation must recognize 
these limitations. 

Neither the Plainsman nor his climate can probably ever be 
understood by an Easterner. In 1881 a review of the season re- 
counted a succession of disasters, but concluded with the perennial 
note of hope: 

The gloomy forecasts in respect to the wheat crop is more than justified by 
the daily returns of the threshing machines. Taking a fair view of the whole 
county, the yield of wheat will not reach half a crop. There is a wide diversity 
of success in different localities, but the above estimate is a safe average. The 
late spring, cold, frosty winds, excessive rains; burning, blighting winds; violent 
storm, and the vast army of chinch bugs, have all combined to destroy or 
diminish the wheat harvest; while the present excessive dry weather is play- 
ing sad havoc with the growing crops. This has been an extraordinary, and in 
many particulars a disastrous year. Cyclones, tornadoes, rain and hail storms 
combined with freshets, have been particularly destructive; the electric fluid 
has been the occasion of an unusual loss of human life; the intense cold of last 
winter has had a match in the excessive heat of this summer, and the hardship 
to man and beast has been uncommon and discouraging. But, on the whole, 
those of us who escape under these adverse circumstances with our lives, 
health, and a good share of our property, should feel grateful, and be pre- 


pared to forego the large crops we expected this year, and hope for better 
success in the years which are to follow.1! 


Another instance from 1880 formulated the “true philosophy” 
applicable to Kansas zephyrs which was characteristic: 

The Kansas Zephyrs blew with unusual force on Monday and Tuesday, the 
wind being from the south. Real estate was lively, and a few persons were 
somewhat inclined to grumble. We have always felt friendly toward the 


10. Speech delivered at Albany, N. Y., May 15, 1935.—Associated Press report in 
Kansas City (Mo.) Times, May 16, 19385. 


11. Abilene Chronicle, August 26, 1881. 
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zephyrs. We have enjoyed an immense amount of happiness by trying to look 
on the bright side of life—and especially upon the bright side of the sighing, 
singing, musical zephyrs. We prefer a buoyant, active and breezy atmosphere 
in Kansas, to the dark, rainy, dismal, muddy, chilling weather of other less 
favored States. This is the true philosophy, and every live Kansan ought to 
adopt it—and be happy.!* 


Such reactions were still characteristic of the Kansas Plains in 
the drought decade of the 1930’s: 

When God made Western Kansas, He held it in reserve for a great people. 
The conditions imposed try out men’s souls as with fire. We are poor as the 
Lord Himself, was. We are buffeted with winds, burned out with drouth, 
pounded out with hail, froze out with wintry blasts, baked with summer heat, 
starved out by the grain gamblers and yet through it all, with faith in the 
future and a hope that next year conditions will be better, we spit on our 
hands, stiffen our backbones, give our overalls a hitch, smile at the hardships 
of life and tell the world that we are ready for whatever comes next.!% 

Some Easterners are so unkind as to call this stupidity. Plains- 
men call it courage. 


MACHINERY AND THE PLAINS 


The problems of machinery have appeared in numerous forms in 
the history of the Plains, but have not been interpreted adequately. 
The machinery costs were a frequent subject of complaint and 
controversy as has been seen in connection with the exchanges 
arising out of the “Golden Belt” episode of 1877, and T. C. Henry’s 
recognition of the issue in his farmers’ institute address of 1878. 
Walking plows were advertised at from $12 to $24; a sulky at about 
$60; and a binder at about $250. A country locals writer, in 1879, 
commented upon the number of binders being taken out by farmers 
to harvest a half-crop, which he argued could not more than pay 
for the interest on the machine.’ Another reference was made to 
the problem in complimenting certain men who had bought a binder 
and had cut enough wheat for others, the first harvest, to pay for it: 

There is a good deal of talk indulged in about buying machinery being the 
ruination of farmers, but we reckon it is bad management and not the ma- 
chinery. Of course, if a fellow buys a costly machine merely to harvest a 
little dab of wheat for himself, and then leaves it out doors to the merciless 
weather, it will “get away with him,” as it ought to.15 


At this stage of developments there would seem to be no basis for 
charges of monopoly. Advertisements show that there were several 


12. Abilene Gazette, April 16, 1880. 


13. The Greeley County News, Tribune, quoted by The Kansas Stockman, Topeka, 
February 1, 1982. 


14. Marion County Record, Marion, June 27, 1879. 
15. Ibid., July 20, 1883. 
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lines of all types of implements available to the community and the 
larger dealers handled frequently two or more competing lines. The 
prices were high, but in the case of harvesting machines in particular, 
a rapid evolution was in progress from the self-rake reaper through 
the harvester, the wire binder to the twine binder, all in the course 


of approximately a decade. Most of these machines were experi- 


mental, inefficient, short-lived, and changes outmoded them even 
when they were not worn out from use. Many of the companies 
manufacturing such machines were inefficient, inadequately financed, 
mismanaged or unscrupulous in sales methods, and farmers buying 
from them often lost most of their investment. Whether it is nec- 
essary or not, every new, important industry has gone through such 
an experimental, mushroom stage of instability. The decade of the 
1870's was notoriously a period of inventive fertility and mechanical 
experimentation, and the user of the output was both the bene- 
ficiary as well as the victim of phenomenal, technological change. 

In all parts of the country mechanization was in progress, but 
in the subhumid West the environment tended to emphasize ma- 
chinery as a means of producing money crops—something to ship 
out—to pay the balances chargeable against the region. The climate 
further emphasized machines, and for that era large machines, as 
a means of completing large scale operations rapidly while the nec- 
essary moisture was available; or harvesting rapidly to save large 
acreages of grain ripening at one time. 

All of these new machines of the 1870’s were horse drawn and 
the period marked substantially the passing of strictly hand opera- 
tions and ox-power. This change extended largely to the practice 
of the operator riding the machine instead of walking. Of course, 
many could not afford to buy the more expensive riding equipment 
and many conservative farmers refused for years to accept the ma- 
chines, but the younger generation came more and more to insist 
upon them. One comment in 1883 insisted that “the average Kan- 
sas granger don’t propose to hoof it around his fields for any pur- 
pose if he can find a machine that will permit him to ride.” 1 In 
corn growing one farmer compared 1877 with fifty years earlier. 
Then a farmer with two or three boys worked from sun-up to tend 
ten or twelve acres, but in 1877 with horse machinery one man 
alone could tend sixty to seventy acres and not go to the field until 
seven o’clock. And in special comment on a new cultivator he re- 
marked that now all that was needed was a sun-shade of canvas 


16. Salina Herald, March 29, 1883. 
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over the driver. In some machinery advertisements even that de- 
ficiency was remedied.'? An interesting instance of conservatism 

as supplied by a farmer who possibly did not plow his own corn: 
“We use the common walking cultivator, as we consider this the 
best, at least when boys and hired men are used as drivers.” '* 
Wheat growing was particularly adaptable to riding machinery. 
Corn growing still required hand harvesting, both husking and cut- 
ting, and no doubt that fact contributed to the attractions of wheat 
over corn farming. 

During the early 1870’s oxen supplied much of the farm power 
used, but they were too slow-moving for successful operation of 
the new power machinery and besides, saving of labor was only 
one of the reasons for these machines. One of the most compelling 
reasons for using such machinery in a subhumid environment was 
the necessity for speed in completing the job while conditions were 
favorable. Horses and mules were more satisfactory. Many horses 
were brought west by the wagon immigrants. Horses were driven in 
from Texas or other range states. Most of these were small and a 
realistic survey of the size and quality of the horses casts grave 
doubt upon many of the claims made with respect to the depth of 
plowing practiced. Two- and three-horse teams seem to have been 
the standard and the patent three-horse evener salesmen, as well as 
lightning rod salesmen, appear to have been among the major 
rural pests of the late 1870’s. A sulky plow used three horses, a 
gang plow three or four, in the latter case probably tandem, the 
eight-hoe drill two horses, the eight-foot header two horses. As 
speed in completing operations was one of the most pressing factors 
in successful farming in the region, the fact must be recognized 
that even horse machinery in such sizes and pulled by such power 
fell far short of requirements for most efficient results. 

The necessity for better horses was recognized. In 1876 they 
were being shipped in from Missouri. Later in the decade and in 
the early 1880’s emphasis was placed more and more conspicuously 
upon the breeding of Normans (Percheron), Shires, and Clydesdales; 
larger, fast-stepping draft horses.!® 

In humid climates, title to and control of land was considered the 
essential of an agricultural system. In the desert, land is worthless 


17. Abilene Chronicle, June 22, 1877.—T. Dunlap, “Willowdale Items.” The Marion 
Record, August 18, 1876, gives sulky plow advertisement with umbrella. 
18. J. S. Foster, Jewell county, = Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
for the Quarter Ending March $1, 188 . « (Topeka, 1887), p. 24. 
19. Saline County Journal, ee July 18, 1876; Junction City Union, March 380, 
ber 7, 1878; June 7, 1879; Manhattan’ Nationalist, May 7, 1880; February 24, 
1881; Abilene Gazette, December 2, 1881; Marion Record, February 15, 29, 1884. 
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without water and therefore control of water came to be accepted 
as the key to occupation of arid regions. If there is any one factor 
which occupies a similar place in the semi-arid country, it is dry- 
farming machinery — mechanization, through power machinery 
eventually, but at this stage, horsepower. The only function of a 
generalization is to focus attention upon a controlling factor in a 
situation and it is valid only to the degree to which it serves that 
purpose. It is not intended to mean that this application is uni- 
versal and without exception—only that it is both important and 
significant. 
MARKETING 


In the subhumid interior region, without natural waterways, the 
railroad was essential to transportation. It was not, as in the 
humid country, merely a more efficient system. On the basis of 
wagon-train transport, commercial agriculture had been all but im- 
possible. In its early stages, after the first rail lines were com- 
pleted, the cost of service was only a little less expensive, so the 
great benefits anticipated by the first enthusiasm for railroads turned 
into disappointment. One of the early reactions to this outcome was 
the narrow-gauge boom for “the people’s road,” which crystallized 
in Kansas during 1871, continued through the mid-1870’s and re- 
sulted in the building of the Leavenworth and Western on a route 
north of the Kansas river. There was only confusion as a result of 
this “craze” because another school of thought insisted that the com- 
bined influence of the narrow-gauge agitation and the depression of 
1873 discouraged the building of standard-gauge lines. This group 
insisted that cheap rail rates would come only through more rail- 
roads and competing lines. A third approach was the advocacy of 
governmental regulation. 

The Union Pacific railroad had reached Junction City in 1866, and 
the first competing road by way of Emporia in 1870. This had 
brought the first reduction in rail rates, but the one town, Junction 
City, the point of intersection, was the principal beneficiary. In 
1875 the two roads came under the same control and rates were 
raised, to be reduced again only in 1879. In 1883 the inauguration 
of state regulation brought further reductions. Other factors were 
even more fundamental to the situation, however, in the increased 
efficiency resulting from the gradual change from iron to steel in 
railroad construction and equipment, making possible larger loco- 
motives and cars, longer trains and greater speed. A car of wheat 
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in 1875 was said to be 340 bushels; in 1882, 400 bushels; and in 1883, 
500 bushels.2” In 1879 a train a half-mile long broke an all-time 
record on the Kansas Pacific and consisted of 15 loaded and 58 
empty cars, requiring two engines, one at either end, to move it 102 
miles in nine hours.*! 

In a new country one of the first concerns of both the farmer and 
the railroad was something to ship out. The accompanying table 
of incoming and outgoing freight at Salina, Junction City and Man- 
hattan during the spring months of 1869 emphasize concretely the 
one-way nature of freight traffic and the fact that rates on incom- 
ing freight must pay largely the operating costs of trains both ways. 


FreIGHT MovEMENTS; RECEIVED AND ForWARDED, 1869 22 








May, | June, 
pounds. | Pounds. 





Salina $A Forwarded , J 48,211 312,302 
Received........ 50,46 485,728 265 , 833 

Junction City............| Forwarded . 933,947 | 919,088 
| Received , 215,416 3,924,477 , 332,557 

Manhattan Forwarded....... .| ’ 373,950 | 780 , 583 
| Received 260 | 486 , 293 490 , 982 





Of course a large commercial crop to be marketed in the East 
might balance or even reverse the account, but in any event such 
a condition must await the development of agriculture to surplus 
status unless some non-agricultural commodity might be produced 
to supply something to ship out. During the 1870’s prolonged gen- 
eral economic depression presented little demand in the East for 
Western commodities of any kind. Contrary to the Texas cattle 
trade traditions, that business did not provide either a very large or 
consistent volume of business, and it was seasonal. Frequent crop 
failures did not insure uniform volume of outgoing freight even after 
the wheat boom had provided such traffic. The Kansas Pacific 
railroad was fully aware of the importance of the problem and dur- 
ing the crop failure year of 1874, R. S. Elliott, its industrial agent, 
was investigating the possibilities for processing gypsum near Solo- 
mon City, but a profitable business was dependent upon Eastern 
railroads giving Kansas the same rates as from Iowa to St. Louis. 


_ 20. Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, September 30, 1875; Junction City 
Union, July 22, 1882; Marion Graphic, February 2, 1883. It was not until 1889 that 
seventy-pound steel rails replaced the first light-weight steel rails on the Union Pacific 
(Konme Pacific) main line up the Kansas river valley.—Junction City Union, February 
6, 1889. 

21. Saline County Journal, Salina, February 20, 1879. 

22. Junction City Union, July 17, 1869. 
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It was in this connection that the remark was made that “There is 
nothing so important to this country as finding something to ship 
out.” 23 

This comment had an application broader than the welfare of the 
railroad and one which was long recognized. The Lawrence Re- 
publican had discussed “the true basis” of prosperity in Kansas in 
1859 in the following terms: 

Frontier towns always enjoy a season of commercial sunshine not at all of 
their own creation. It is during the time when, from myriad avenues, there 
flows into the common centre streams of foreign wealth. It is the point in 
their existence when speculation is rife, when the fever of buying lots to day 
for one hundred dollars and selling them for a profit of one hundred per cent. 
to-morrow, runs highest,—that time when much is fictitious and uncertain. But 
all this is temporary. The show of prosperity is there, but the sources of it 
are extraneous. 

It is perfectly well settled that no place can rise to permanent importance 
without producing the elements of that importance within itself. The proposi- 
tion may not hold invariably true with respect to large commercial emporiums, 

though even in those instances there is in a limited sense a production 
of wealth growing out of their natural position and ability to meet the demand 
for that transfer of productions. . . .%4 
The conclusion of the argument was an assertion of the necessity of 
manufacturing and especially the processing of local raw materials 
at home. 

From the standpoint of transportation another aspect of market- 
ing must be emphasized. The Junction City Union declared in 1869 
that “our market is west; when it isn’t right at the farmer’s door.” 
As respects the home market it was asserted that: 

For five years to come, every man who cultivates a farm can safely cal- 
culate on the fact that the new and neighboring settlers will gladly purchase 
his crop, and not even trouble him to hitch up his team. 


As respects the markets west it was admitted that they were pros- 
pective because at the time the Junction City area was shipping 
in not out. When the mills were improved so as to produce a 
superior flour, the prediction was made that the market would be 
in the west.2> In 1874 the Fogarty mill was shipping flour to Texas, 
the next year to Mexico by way of Colorado, and for a number of 
years thereafter large shipments followed.** In this way processed 
products were contributing something to be shipped out, but only 

23. Ibid., July 18, 1874. 

24. Lawrence Republican, April 14, 1859. 


25. Junction City Union, September 11, 1869. 


26. Ibid., July 25, 1874; August 7, 1875; April 1, 1876; November 17, 1877; July 
27, 1878; February 15, 1879. 
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in years of good crops and even then such shipments as went west 
and south, by dividing the outgoing traffic, did not improve the 
east-bound freight situation. 

As soon as the farmers of the valley began producing a substantial 
commercial surplus of grain they were confronted with the newly- 
developing agencies for marketing. Elevators were first established 
in connection with mills; at Junction City in the fall of 1874.27 Two 
years later a public meeting was called to consider the building of 
an elevator and the claim was made that a saving of five cents per 
bushel would result.2* During 1876 five elevators were built in 
Dickinson county, one of them by the Grange.*® During the fol- 
lowing winter a storm of protest was raised against the requirement 
imposed by the railroad that all grain be shipped through elevators 
and this resulted in the building of a farmers’ elevator at Salina.®® 
Direct shipping by farmers was in operation again the next crop 
year and comparative risks of the different methods discussed in the 
background of sharply fluctuating grain markets.*! Again in 1882 
there were protests against the requirement that grain be shipped 
through elevators. The farmer complained against the weight 
given by dealers at local shipping points for both grain and live- 
stock, and demanded installation of public scales.8* Dealers had 
their grievances also against weights and shortages on cars shipped 
to terminal markets,** and against conditions existing at the Kansas 
City stockyards.** The fluctuation in local grain prices as reper- 
cussions from speculation on the futures markets were noted from 
time to time and the losses resulting to both local dealers and 
farmers stimulated an interest in reports of agitation in the New 
York legislature to abolish futures trading.** 


FarM DISCONTENT 


It would seem that some measure of prosperity and contentment 
should have been derived from this decade of the winter wheat boom 
with its phenomenal development, both rural and urban, from an 


Ibid., September 5, 1874. 
Ibid., July 15, 1876. 
Abilene Chronicle, January 12, 1877. 
Salina Herald, December 23, 30, 1876; January 13, June 9, 1877. 
Ibid., November 3, 1877; January 25, 1879. 
Marion Record, July 21, 1882. 
Abilene Chronicle, March 24, 1882. 
Junction City Union, October 22, 1881, based upon Topeka Commonwealth articles. 
85. Topeka Daily Commonwealth, January 26, 31, 1882, in commentary on charges of 
the Lawrence Journal. 
36. Saline County Journal, Salina, January 17, March 28, 1878; Topeka Daily Com- 
monwealth, April 30, 1882. 
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early pioneer scatteration of farms and villages to a fairly sub- 
stantial, closely settled agricultural system with cities of 2,000 to 
3,000 population. Such was not the case, however, and the period 
of economic dissatisfaction with which the decade opened crystal- 
lized into the mushroom-growth of the Grange (Patrons of Hus- 
bandry) during 1873 and continued through the mid-1870’s. John 
Davis of Junction City, a veteran of labor and other reforms, argued 
that agriculture was in a transitional state. In the past, he said, 
the object had been to increase quantity and quality, but in the 
future it would be necessary to study the art of selling and buying; 
marketing, not production, was the issue.** The farmers’ con- 
vention, in the fall, raised the political issue in the mind of the 
old-line party editors who insisted that the convention was a hoax, 
and that all the nominees were professional politicians.** Codépera- 
tive stores and elevators were widely established and ran their 
course through the mid-1870’s. 

Politically, a new phase of farmers’ discontent crystallized in 
the late summer after the wheat crop failure of 1877. The great 
outery was against monopolies and a Workingmen’s Greenback 
party organization took shape which meant agitation of the money 
question and a declaration of purposes “that they [the working- 
men] may compete with and overthrow monopolies, and all com- 
binations that are enslaving the laboring class.” *® 

Early in 1878 the Western Rural of Chicago, a farm paper, ran 
advertisements in Kansas newspapers announcing that “it advocates 
equal rights to all classes, and strongly opposes the encroachments 
of capital and the grinding monopolies which tend to get a foot- 
hold in our land.” # It was this paper that became sponsor of the 
National Farmers’ Alliance in 1880-1881 inaugurating the first phase 
of the Alliance movement which culminated at the end of the dec- 
ade. By May, 1881, fourteen counties in Kansas had five or more 
subordinate Alliances.*! One of the most active local questions was 
weighing of farm products, but the principal state and national 
issue was monopolies, a term that meant railroads and all other 
alleged monopolies.*2 By 1882 the Alliances were definitely in 
party politics with the usual result in Kansas. So long as such an 
organization representing discontent was non-partisan it received 

37. Junction City Union, May 8, 1873. 

88. Ibid., November 1, 1873. 

89. Marion Record, August 31, October 26, 1877. 

40. Salina Herald, February 23, 1878, and other papers of same period. 
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support, irrespective of party, and the dominant Republican party 
made concessions in both platform and nominees. But upon enter- 
ing politics as a party, the full force of the Republican organization 
was turned against it.4* By 1883 the Alliance was sending delegates 
to a convention in Chicago to launch the Anti-Monopoly party as 
an independent political party. The call declared the existence of 
an “irrepressible conflict” between monopolies and the people. The 
four-point platform declared for restriction of the power of cor- 
porations, reservation of public lands for settlers only, suppression 
of gambling in necessities of life, and opposition to combinations 
which fixed prices contrary to the natural laws of trade.** 

The representative in congress from the fifth district was John 
A. Anderson of Manhattan, former president of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College and a Republican. He made definite overtures 
to conciliate the farmer discontent one of which was a bill to estab- 
lish an agricultural commission to investigate the movement of 
agricultural products from the point of production to their final 
market.*® The bill failed to pass but was an interesting anticipation 
of many similar projects more than a generation later when prob- 
lems of marketing and distribution had become more insistent. In 
local Dickinson county politics the return of a good crop year 
worked in favor of the spirit of conciliation which was sufficiently 
strong by the fall of 1883 to persuade the county Alliance conven- 
tion not to nominate a county ticket because the Republican ticket 
was largely drawn from farmers.*® 

To what extent did these grievances have any reality and to what 
degree could the suggested remedies have alleviated conditions: 
The Grange remedies; the money remedies, greenbacks and silver 
coinage; codperative buying and selling; anti-monopoly and rail- 
road regulation; and reform of the land system? Unquestionably, 
there were real grievances, and likewise there were applications 
where certain of the remedies would have afforded a limited bene- 
fit, but it is equally certain that none of them separately or in com- 
bination could have made the region prosperous. The tendency of 
historians has been to over-value reforms proposed or adopted which 
depended for their execution upon political agencies. It is again 
the common error of mistaking noisy activity for accomplishment. 

. Salina Herald, September 7, 1882; Abilene Gazette, December 8, 1882. 
Abilene Chronicle, May 11, 1883. 
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CoMMUNITY MATURITY 


During these years of the wheat boom the region was emerging 
from the primitive pioneer stage and was anxious, possibly im- 
patiently over-anxious, to improve its standard of living. Comment 
shows that the people were explicitly conscious of this transition. 
In describing the Fairview community in Dickinson county in 1880, 
a writer said: 

Any one would hardly believe the story of the change that has taken place 
in less than ten years. What was then one wild unbroken prairie, is now turned 
into beautiful farms, with forest: and fruit trees planted, and there are several 
nice orchards in the district. Some apple trees that bore apples last year, 
peach trees that have borne several crops. And the hedge lined roads, the 
large fields of green wheat, all taken together form a great contrast between 
the present and the past. . . 47 


From Cheever township came a similar description: 


Eleven years ago, . . . the first house of convenient size was built, also 
the first well was sunk. . . . If the original owner of that house and well 
was to return now, he would experience some difficulty in recognizing his old 
homestead, it is so much changed by the valuable improvements which sur- 
round it on every side. . . . He would discover also, that all his old 
neighbors, except three or four, had pulled up their stakes like himself and 
departed elsewhere. Ten years of unwearied patient toil does work wonders 
in a new settlement; how it changes the bald, monotonous face of a Kansas 
landscape. How it covers its bare surface with handsome farms. . . 48 


In Geary county there was an important variation in the story. 
It had been settled earlier and having built fences around its fields 
resisted the herd law until late in the decade. The social conflict 
between the old settler and new settler was the subject of a sig- 
nificant editorial in 1884 describing “Creek bottom rule”: 


The plow is doing a great stroke of business in Kansas this Spring, but no 
where were its labors more visible than in the Republican river bottom be- 
tween Junction City and Fort Riley, and for some distance up the stream. 
It should have been done, this plowing, years ago, but the county of Davis 
{now Geary] is, or was, unfortunate in its topography. The county, for a 
little one, had too many small creeks for its own good, and was subjected for 
many years to what might be called creek bottom government. The first 
settlers occupying the narrow valleys and surrounding a few acres with pole 
fences, constituted and set up for a sort of close agricultural corporation. A 
new-comer in Kansas has no conception of the lofty scorn with which these 
gentlemen regarded the settler on the high prairie. He was given a limited 
number of years to starve out, and was considered an alien and a stranger. 
Creek bottom rule for years fought off the herd law, and retarded the de- 


47. Ibid., March 12, 1880. 

48. Ibid., January 20, 1882. A similar story was written for northern Marion county 
(Marion Record, May 5, 1882), and one for McPherson county in 1888 (McPherson /n- 
dependent, June 6, 1883). In fact many s% newspaper representing a community in a like 
stage of development had a similar word picture to paint. 
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velopment of Davis county. By some fortunate turn the ancient dynasty was 
subverted; the herd law adopted and thousands of new tilled acres attest the 
beneficience of the change. The wheat grows close and green over the once 
despised uplands now; and by a sort of poetic justice the march of improve- 
ment has reached the lowlands last. But the once bitter herd law controversy 
is now being settled in favor of both parties by the barbed-wire fence.*% 

C. K. Holliday wrote from Topeka to his wife in 1854, expound- 
ing the clean shirt and good living philosophy of Kansas develop- 
ment: 

Our washing we get done as we can. For myself I am wearing today a 
shirt that I put on two weeks ago and scarcely know when I will get a clean 
one. But this is all right. I would not exchange Kansas and its dirty shirt for 
Penna. with all its elegance & refinement. Clean shirts & good living will come 
after awhile. . . 50 
To some the dirty shirt became permanent. Sam Wood’s gained 
state-wide notoriety and the mere mention of Sam’s shirt made one 
editor want to scratch. With most, however, it was different. One 
of Sam’s neighbors facetiously expressed the Kansas ambition thus 
in 1881: 

Everything growing fast and the prospects are good and we hope to be 
able to buy a box of blue ointment and a fine tooth comb and pass out of 
that primitive state known as a “lousy homesteader,” and become a respect- 
able citizen, and with one more such year we expect to be raised to that 
sublime degree of civilization called “sorghum lappers.’’ 51 

The outward evidences of the coming of the higher standard of 
living appeared at different localities at somewhat different times 
and the notices of them in the press are not necessarily indications 
of their first arrival. It meant only that for some reason the fact 
of the innovations and changes attracted the attention of the local 
editors. It is significant, however, that in so many different places 
the press became conscious of the same type of change at about 
the same period. In 1878 the sales of organs reached such large 
figures as to become cause for comment and sales of pianos were 
made in smaller numbers. Of more practical utility was the sale 
of sewing machines and furniture.5? In Chase county when a similar 
development was noted a writer of country locals boasted about 
organ sales: “Say Toledo is not being civilized.” ** In 1879 another 
locals editor in Dickinson county wrote: “The pony fever has broke 
out. Mr. E. A. Bartle has bought him a team just for pleasure, and 


49. Junction City Union, April 26, 1884. 
f “Letters of Cyrus Kurtz Holliday, 1854-1859," The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
v. VI, p. 249. 
Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, June 16, 1881.—‘‘Highland Notes.” 
Junction City Union, August 3, 10, 1878. 
53. Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, August 31, November 2, 28, 1882. 
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Orin Zibble has a team for the same purpose.” 5* Of course, ponies 
called for buggies which were shipped in by the carload by 1880. 
At Peabody the large buggy sales called out the comment: “The 
old farm wagon period is rapidly passing away.” A similar develop- 
ment was recorded in Chase county when Fox creek reported: 
“Our Creek seems to have taken buggy fever of late.”*> Abuses 
of the new social conveniences led an editor to protest: 

Some of those who drive teams in the city are too careless in turning the 
corners. There is no reason why they should come around like Jehu, en- 
dangering the lives of pedestrians. Some complaints will be made if it is not 
stopped.56 

It was during the 1870’s that the Grange inaugurated what was 
quoted approvingly in Kansas as the “rebellion of farmers against 
drudgery,” through the two fundamental objects of the organization 
which are “social and intellectual culture.” 57 Although the Grange 
was diverted to other paths during the decade, probably its most 
significant contribution was in this direction. Likewise, investment, 
as soon as their financial outlook seemed to permit, or even a little 
earlier, in those conveniences which made rural life more satisfying, 
was in itself a rebellion against drudgery. 


Houses 

The settlers who established themselves earliest in the upper 
Kansas river valley during the late 1850’s built their log cabins out 
of the materials available on the ground. In 1872, when E. W. Hoch 
arrived in Marion county, the town of Marion “consisted of a few 
straggling stores and a small ‘scatteration’ of dwellings, largely log 
cabins.” ** Sometimes the log cabins were soon replaced by better 
shelters, but one case was noted in Geary county in which a thirty- 
year-old log cabin was not replaced by a frame house until 1885.%° 

Stone which was plentifui in much of the region was of a soft type 
which hardened after exposure so it was relatively easy to work. 
The houses in the German community on Lyon’s creek were largely 
stone ® and those in the Swedish settlement to the northwest of 
Junction City were built largely of stone. A summary of improve- 


54. Abilene Chronicle, July 25, 1879.—‘‘Walnut Grove Items.” 


55. Ibid., January 9, 1880; July 18, 1884; Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, 
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ments being made in Riley county during the late 1860’s emphasized 
stone as a building material.® 

Saw mills were brought in to work up lumber for buildings and 
fences and were still operating during the late 1870’s.®* The prairie 
farms were dependent upon timber for limited uses from near-by 
wooded lands, but the railroad was the means of bringing in lumber. 
The upland Fairview community of Dickinson county about 1871 
was described as consisting of “only a few box-houses, a number of 
sod-cabins, and a few dugouts.” The first school was held in the 
winter of 1872-1873 in a little shanty. As there was difficulty in 
finding water on the ridge, houses were moved to points where suc- 
cessful wells were dug. This meant, of course, that the houses were 
box or frame houses; “seven were moved and some of them twice 
or more.” ** In another community the description as of 1874 was 
that “here and there was a patch of breaking, and little box-houses 
with no trees to protect them from the sun and wind.” © 

These box houses and shanties were built of sawed lumber, either 
from local sawmills or shipped in by rail, and were the forerunners 
of the more pretentious frame houses which replaced them. The 
Catholic priest, Father Hayden of Solomon, advised immigrants 
coming to Kansas that the minimum capital requirements must be 
sufficient for a team and wagon, “a frame building,” and the means 
to subsist until the first crop was saved.®* The dug-outs and the 
sod-houses were present, but there seems to be no reason to assume 
that relatively there were many of them. In 1883 it was said that 
“The day of the dug-out and sod-house in this portion of Kansas has 
passed away forever.” ® In this the commentator was speaking 
figuratively, because what he meant was that in houses as in the case 
of organs, pianos, buggies and such evidence of a higher standard of 
living, the farmers, large and small, were building new homes, many 
of them houses of substantial character, of lumber, brick or stone. 

With a good crop year attention was directed again and again by 
the editors in central Kansas to the new improvements. In 1882 it 
was rare to pass a farm “that does not show new lumber some- 
where.” ® And in Marion county it was said that “it is surprising 
how many new farm houses there have been erected . . . the 
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past year. Go from the city, any way you will . . . and from 
five to twenty new farm houses will cross your vision at a single 
glance.” ® 

Among the great farms of the area a few may be described. John 
Taylor and his son lived twelve miles southeast of Abilene and in 
1876 had five farms of 960 acres each. The two home farms had 
two-story stone houses and the other three, one and a half-story 
frame houses. Four of the farms had stone barns.” On the son’s 
farm in 1879 was a massive three-story stone barn, 39’ x 86’. In 
1884 Taylor was building the largest barn in the county 50’ x 150’ 
and of stone.™! In 1879 J. S. Hollinger, another large farmer, was 
said to have had the largest stone barn in the state, and he was then 
building a new house, the best in the county, and as local pride 
would have it, probably the best farm house in the state, constructed 
of brick and cut stone, two stories, with slate covered mansard roof 
and cupola. He had a massive stone barn seventy feet square of the 
Pennsylvania type and in 1882 was building another of two stories, 
70’ x 100’.72. The Miller brothers, north of Junction City, occupied 
two stone houses, connected by telephone, on their large stock 
farm.** That was an age when family and home still possessed a 
hold upon a substantial portion of the American people. Accumula- 


tion of surplus wealth was put into homes; a fine house, together 
with surrounding grounds, enclosed by a fence. As E. W. Hoch put 
it, “a residence never looks homelike until enclosed with a nice 
fence.” ™4 


In dealing with the housing problem, it is conspicuous that, in both 
materials and designs, the people of the transition country were 
following essentially the patterns familiar to their Eastern humid 
environment. The relative scarcity or even absence of timber im- 
posed only a handicap upon customary housing habits without im- 
posing the necessity for the invention of new mediums. With the 
building of railroads, lumber was available, but at a price that im- 
posed heavy burdens upon the population. Too much should not be 
made of this, however, because at the same time the exhaustion of 
timber resources was imposing upon most of the United States a 
similar burden of a higher price for the raw material and in addition 
a heavy transportation cost. 
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ORCHARDS AND Forest TREES 


In coming to Kansas to make homes, a large proportion of the 
settlers planted orchards as a matter of routine development of 
their farms. Agriculture was largely a subsistence proposition. A 
few embarked upon commercial orchards. “Welcome” Wells, just 
east of Manhattan, enlarged his 160-acre farm to 400 acres, 1861- 
1872, established an orchard of 3,000 trees, and in 1872 his apple 
and peach production was estimated at about 500 bushels each, 
besides pears, apricots, cherries and other fruit."* In addition, there 
were other substantial orchards in Riley county. By 1878 the ques- 
tion of commercial orchards was being argued through the columns 
of the newspapers in Dickinson county. A Riley county grower 
with a 40-acre orchard (Wells was probably meant) was cited as 
having realized $4,000 each year in 1875 and 1876, and over $10,000 
in 1877. Successful orchard men of Dickinson county were asked 
to dispel the idea that apples were a failure, and ten were called 
out by name.*® This particular round of discussion had been started 
by W. Ramsey, Solomon City, who called apples a failure, and the 
defense was led by John W. Robson, an orchard enthusiast who had 
come from near Galena, IIl., in November, 1871, and settled in 
Cheever township.” 

In the Abilene Chronicle Robson published a series of twelve 
articles, “Horticulture for Farmers,” beginning December 27, 1878, 
and then was engaged to conduct a regular column, “Farm, Orchard 
and Garden” beginning April 11, 1879, which ran for five years. 
When the leading farms of the region were described in the local 
press a large orchard almost invariably had its place in the story,”* 
and when an editor made a tour of Saline county in search of sub- 
scribers in 1880, of 36 farms described in some detail, most of them 
quarter sections in Eureka, Solomon, New Cambria, Greeley and 
Gypsum townships, an orchard figured in 15 of them.” In 1883 a 
description of 37 farms included orchards on all but 10.%° 

Viewed in retrospect the importance of these orchards diminished 
in later years and most of them disappeared, but it would be to miss 
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a most significant aspect of this early pioneer period to fail to ap- 
preciate the extent to which fruit trees entered as essentials into the 
thought and planning for the future of Kansas. It was on the tree 
question, both fruit and forest trees, that probably the subhumid 
climate of the Prairie-Plains country touched the tenderest spot, both 
sentimentally and as a matter of thrift, in growing one’s own food 
and wood. However far they might follow a wheat, or corn or 
cattle or sheep boom, among many of the recent immigrants from 
the East, to be without wood, fruit and vegetables produced on 
one’s own land went against a fundamental cultural heritage of the 
race. No doubt it was by such a spirit an editor was moved to 
write: “There is nothing a man of small means could do that 
would so enhance the value of his farm, as to plant from five to 
twenty acres of timber.8t And Hoch commented in 1882 on “the 
almost universal desire for a grove of trees on each farm.” §* Many, 
even of those of the more speculative type who expected to hold the 
farm only long enough to sell at a good profit and move on, paid 
lip service at least to the tree and garden formula. The tree ques- 
tion can be exaggerated, however, by not discriminating between 
wishful thinking and reality, as many farmers lived for years on 


their farms without planting a single tree.** 


Size oF Farms 


Data are not readily available for a comparative statistical study 
of the number and size of farms in Geary, Riley, Dickinson and 
Saline counties at different dates.** The federal census material for 
1880 is summarized in the accompanying table for the four counties 
and for the state as a whole. Although the average in each of the 
counties is somewhat above the state average it is not conspicu- 
ously so in any one, and is largest in the pasture county of Geary. 
It is regrettable that the size group 100-499 acres is not broken 
down into quarter, half-section and three-quarter farm-size groups, 
because the point that would be of particular interest is the number 
who would fall into the traditional quarter-section group. Attention 
should be called, however, to the number of 40-acre and 80-acre 
farms. 
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The results of a study of Buckeye township, Dickinson county, 
are presented in tabular form in the accompanying table. These 
are based upon the manuscript federal and state census returns, 
farm by farm for the years 1875, 1880, 1885. The prevailing size of 
the farm units, based upon operation, not ownership, were the 
eighties and quarter-sections. The increase in the total number 
of farms of each group on account of more intensive settlement con- 
ceal the size trend which becomes clear when reduced to percentages. 
The eighty and the quarter-section sizes were on the decline 
throughout the decade, but only at a slow rate, and at the end of the 
decade the larger sizes were only a little more than one out of four. 
For practical purposes it can be said that this county had been 
settled after the Civil War, the railroad serving it for the first season 
in 1867, so this evolution of the land system to 1885 represents the 
situation approximately twenty years from first settlement. 

A historical sketch of the Fairview school district, Dickinson 


85. Tenth Census of the United States, 1880 (Washington, 1883), v. III, pp. 86-89. 
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county, in 1880 reported 35 owners in the three-mile square district 
(36 quarters), seven farms called large were enumerated, one of a 
section, one of 400 acres, and with slight variations five averaged 
half-sections, the remainder being eighties and quarters.*® 

The fact of these prevailing sizes raises the question of the reasons, 
whether they were sufficient for a family living, and whether the 
operators were satisfied that these sizes were suitable. The reading 
of farm notes for the period leaves the impression that few thought 
of the problem in terms of an ideal size. In taking government land 
each took the largest size unit available under the law, and in buying 
land the largest he could buy with the money available. Few 
thought of the farm in terms of a permanent home, even for a life- 
time and probably none to be handed down from generation to gen- 
eration in the family, but rather as a speculation which would be 
improved and developed with a hope of a sale sooner or later at a 
profit. Not infrequently the successful farmer added land and the 
purchase of 480 acres making a total of over 2,000 acres in one case 
drew the admiring comment, “He will have a farm yet.” *7 

On two different occasions one rural correspondent did discuss 
explicitly the question of ideal farm size and adequacy of rural 
living. The first occasion was in 1879 in consequence of general 
discontent over a bad year. Farmer T. Dunlap wrote: 

I have become satisfied that we as farmers of Dickinson county are trying 
to farm too much land. We must sell off part of our land, go on a smaller 
scale, and farm a good deal better. Farming has not paid very well this sea- 
son as far as the wheat crop is concerned, but we must not depend wholly on 
wheat, nor on corn, hogs and wheat, but we ought to have . . . something 
to fall back on. 

A farmer should not have any more land than he can make use of either 
for culture or for pasture, for the taxes will be a great burden to him. 

Admitting that farming does not pay every year, still I think the farmer is 
much better off than our loose men that are roaming around the country seek- 
ing for jobs and helping to create strikes.88 

Two years later meant the accumulation of two severe years, and 
yet the same writer stood his ground: 

What a country Kansas is for stock. And what a chance there is 
for the young man or the middle-aged man with a family, that has any desire 
to settle down on a farm, and is willing to work for a living, to secure him- 
self a good home. For several weeks past I have been led to wonder at the 
“gold fever excitement,” that has taken so many of our young men, and even 
married men, who leave their families behind them, off west to try and make 


86. Abilene Chronicle, March 12, 1880. Possibly a part of the land belonging in 
farms of the district lay outside of the three-mile square. 


87. Ibid., March 7, 1879. 
88. Ibid., July 18, 1879. 
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a fortune in the mining country. A man with a family, with 160 acres of 
land in Dickinson county, (with a contented mind, and a will to work,) is far 
better off than the Astors or Vanderbilts, or even President Garfield, as far 
as the real substantial enjoyments of life is concerned. Why is it that men 
who have a competency enough to make themselves and family comfortable, 
are not willing to “let well enough alone,” but will sell out and risk all they 
have got in some new venture, and will in probably forty-nine cases out of 
fifty, come home strapped, broken down in constitution and in morals, to 
spend the remnant of their days in poverty and want.89 

When T. C. Henry attacked the federal land system, advocating 
the repeal of the homestead and preémption and other acts, and 
insisted that 160 acres was not sufficient to support a family west 
of Fort Riley, J. W. Robson came forward in defense of the land 
system and the quarter-section farm, half grass and half crop-land, 
as one on which a farmer could live in comfort and luxury.” In 
response to the Topeka Commonwealth commentary on his address, 
Henry withdrew his quarter-section farm statement as applied to 
Dickinson and similar counties. The Atchison Champion had in- 
sisted on the adequacy of the quarter-section farm and the Saline 
County Journal had been more specific in defending the 80- and 160- 
acre farm in Saline county.*! 

In 1881 a descriptive picture was drawn of the statistically aver- 
age Dickinson county farm based upon the assessor’s rolls for the 
year. This imaginary farm consisted of 160 acres, grew 50 acres of 
wheat, 36 acres of corn, one acre of potatoes, three or four acres of 
other crops, kept four horses or mules, seven or eight head of cattle, 
12 hogs, six sheep, and had an orchard of 30 apple trees, 60 peach 
trees, 12 cherry trees, some plum and pear trees and raspberry, 
gooseberry and blackberry bushes, besides some grape vines.” 

This is the kind of farm that should have made Dunlap and 
Robson happy. There was an unreality in these discussions, how- 
ever, which was already becoming evident in 1881, but a few years 
more were to teach many of these farmers in the school of stark 
reality. Robson called attention to the fact that “the range for 
stock is rapidly diminishing. Most of us who have been depending 
hitherto on the ‘commons’ adjoining our homes for pasturage, will 
soon have no ‘commons.’” ®* This was an admission that unde- 
veloped railroad and absentee-owned lands were serving an im- 

89. Ibid., June 8, 1881. 


90. Ibid., February 10, March 8, 1882. 

91. Topeka Daily Commonwealth, February 4, 1882; Saline County Journal, Salina, 
February 16, 1882. 

92. Abilene Chronicle, June 24, 1881. 

93. Ibid., May 18, 1881. 
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portant function which was not candidly recognized by the land 
reformers who made outcry against land monopoly. Robson thought 
mistakenly that tame-grass culture would supply the pasture de- 
ficiency, but the sale of these raw lands and development by resident 
owners was gradually forcing an increase in farm size in self-defense 
and the squeezing out of the smaller farmers.® 

A second factor injecting error into the statistical picture of farm 
sizes was the “sidewalk” and absentee farmers of whom there were 
an undetermined but substantial number in the region. As they did 
not maintain a farm establishment, but had all their farm work done 
on the contract system, their operations only serve to confuse the 
object of this discussion, which is the size of a self-maintaining farm 
unit best adapted to the environment and the requirements of the 
prevailing system of agriculture.®* The picture was obscured further 
by the widespread conviction that climate was undergoing a change 
favorable for agriculture as practiced in humid climates. It was 
this factor more than any other that caused confusion as between 
the two interpretations of the nature of the problem of the region— 
was it merely a new frontier like any other encountered in the west- 
ward march across the continent and therefore only experiencing 
much the same growing pains, or was it, not temporarily but per- 
manently, a new environment to which adjustments must be made 
fundamentally different from anything heretofore experienced by 
the race. On many things the environmental view was accepted, 
but even where accepted for some things it was not consistently 
and logically applied to all aspects of the situation. The adjustment 
had to be arrived at the hard way by experience in each and every 
department, one phase at a time. 

By way of conclusion the fact should be stressed that there was 
clearly no popular demand for congress to change the laws relative 
to size of the farm unit under which government land was being 
distributed. Furthermore, it is evident that there was no general 
agreement in the region itself that a change in size was necessary to 
adapt more accurately to the requirements of subhumid environ- 
ment. The conviction that the land laws were wrong in this respect 
did not become general until a later period and any such conclusion 
changed with technological innovations, particularly mechanical 


94. James C. Malin, “An Introduction to the History of the Bluestem-Pasture Region 
of Kansas,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. XI (February, 1942), pp. 9, 12. 

95. An unsigned article of 1879, The Atlantic Monthly, v. XLIV (December, 1879), 
pp. 717-725 at p. 722, referring to south central Kansas, particularly along the Santa Fe 
railroad system, said some estimated that half the wheat was raised by the contract 
farmers. Probably this was an over-estimate, but conditions varied. There is no rea- 
son to believe that such a situation prevailed in Buckeye township or the Fairview district 
of Dickinson county. 
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power farming. It is equally evident also, that the rank and file of 
the farmers did not have the capital to invest in larger farms, and 
if they had acquired them, even under the liberality of the land 
laws, they did not have the capital to meet the operating charges 
especially machinery and horse-power on larger farms. The ques- 
tion of the size of farm was much more therefore than that of a 
size theoretically adequate to maintain a farm family in the sub- 
humid environment. There could be no such absolute ideal size. 
There could be only successive practical adjustments by which men 
of limited resources, agricultural skill and managerial ability could 
somehow make some kind of a living, sometimes out of crops pro- 
duced, sometimes out of earned increment in land values realized 
through sales, and there were always many who failed. 


TURNOVER OF FARM OPERATORS 


The populations of frontier communities were largely on the 
move.®* Of the farm operators in Dickinson and Saline counties in 
1865 only 43 percent remained in those counties five years later. 
For the base years 1875 and later, the population turnover data 
have been compiled for a single township in each of these counties: 
Buckeye township north of Abilene and Walnut township south of 
Salina. The accompanying tables give the numbers and percent- 
ages of those continuing in the township or represented by a male 
descendant. For the years from 1875 through the first quarter of 
the twentieth century there was not much change in the rate of 
turnover, but beginning in 1925 a high level of stability was at- 
tained. Note should be made of how little rather than how much 
the depression of 1930-1940 and power farming undermined com- 
munity stability in comparison with the depressions of pioneer 
periods. It was a very different thing to have sixty percent leave 
within five years as in the pioneer period and have sixty percent 
remain as in the last decade. The pioneer period was a time when 
there was a truly great body of migratory farmers, both in total 
numbers and in percentages of the whole number of farm operators. 
The press admitted that “a few people are going East, and some of 
their friends claim they are deserting the country. But like the 
raw recruit, ‘they are only going to the rear to rally.’”® Such 
rapid turnover of farm operators in the pioneer period necessarily 
meant that the larger part of them were always new men inex- 


_ 96. James C. Malin, “The Turnover of Farm Population in Kansas,” The Kansas 
Historical Quarterly, v. IV (November, 1935), pp. 339-372. 
97. Salina Herald, May 10, 1883. 
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perienced in farming in the new environment. As Shelton pointed 
out they spent their first years unlearning what they thought they 
knew about farming. This could only retard adjustment and stabili- 
zation of agricultural practices and of community life. In the back- 
ground of such rapid change in the composition of society, the re- 
markable thing is the degree of survival and continuity in the 
various activities of the community which depended upon the co- 
operation of the social group, schools, churches, granges or other 
organizations. 

As there were no census data on land tenure until 1880 there is 
little that can be drawn from that source. In 1880, of 79 farmers 
in Buckeye township 71 were listed as owners and only eight as 
tenants. After five years only 46 of these land owners remained 
and none of the tenants. Conclusions drawn from this single sample 
would be misleading, however, because in several other samples 
from other parts of the state the persistence of tenants in a com- 
munity was approximately equal to owners, and samples have been 
found where the tenants were the more persistent portion of the 
farm population.®* 

The total number of farm operators in each of the townships 
under consideration fluctuated in cycles reaching the high point in 
1885, 1915, and 1935 and it will be noted from the tables that a 
great percentage of turnover always followed such extremes. Nat- 
urally there are several factors interrelated in these situations, but 
two considerations are of special significance. Instability was al- 
ways higher among newcomers than among seasoned residents. The 
fact of the number increasing to a peak at these dates meant that 
replacements of new settlers had exceeded departures during the 
years preceding these dates. In other words, at such peaks the 
community was composed of a larger proportion of new and un- 
adjusted settlers than at any other time. The second important 
factor is the reduction in the size of farms which necessarily re- 
sulted from increasing the number of farms in a given area. These 
two factors, new unadjusted settlers and small farms added up to 
community instability. By contrast, in periods of depression when 
community replacements had been few, farm sizes increased, and 
land was in strong hands of seasoned residents, the turnover was 
relatively low. 

The high rate of turnover of farm population together with the 
inefficiency of agricultural management suggest that there would 


98. Unpublished study by the author on “The Relation of Land Tenure to the Turn- 
over of Farm Population.” 
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not have been necessarily any virtue in stability. In view of the 
quality of so large a portion of the migrant farmers it was not a 
misfortune to a particular community that they quickly moved on. 
If their places were filled successfully by better quality, the ex- 
changes were clear gain. The community as a whole did develop, 
but there was probably little improvement in status of the individual 
farmer who moved on from place to place. Some who remained did 
not learn effectively the environmental adjustments necessary to 
success, and continuity in development rested substantially, there- 
fore, upon the few who could lead in re-education of a succession 
of newcomers. 

Whenever the unstable native American came into competition 
with the immigrant stock of Germans, Swedes, and Bohemians, the 
American lost out and many of these newcomers to America were 
settling in the Kansas and Smoky Hill valleys during the decade. 
The American did not possess the tenacious love of the soil for its 
own sake that was so conspicuous among these European stocks. 
The histories of the land policies of the United States are replete 
with references to plans for providing land and a home to the poor 
actual settler as distinguished from the speculator. Such studies as 
this reveal, however, that aetual settlers who were desirous of land 
upon which to establish a home for their life time and for their 
descendants to the first, second and third generation were virtually 
nonexistent. With few exceptions, an American was always ready 
to sell at a profit in time of prosperity. In times of depression he 
frequently sold out on any terms from necessity or discouragement. 
Many moved to the towns. A vivid example of competition with 
the foreign stocks occurred in western Marion county when the 
Mennonites moved in and the railroad was built from Marion to 
McPherson providing for the founding of the new town of Hillsboro. 
The Risley township locals reported “About two thirds of the Amer- 
ican population of Risley are talking of moving to the new town to 
go into business.” ®® Much has been written about migrant Ameri- 
can farmers, but historians have ignored the villages and small 
towns and the rate of mortality of business enterprise launched by 
these Americans who abandoned the soil, for whatever reason, for 
the even greater, but unknown hazards of the supposed rise in social 
and economic status attendant upon going into some business in 
town. 


99. Marion Record, March 7, 1879. 
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PIONEER FARMING 


The average quality and efficiency of farming operations neces- 
sarily fell far below the best that was theoretically possible under 
existing conditions, and the poorest must have been bad indeed. 
The Nationalist, of Manhattan, quoted an unidentified Kansas ex- 
change describing a type of farmer asking “how many Riley county 
farmers recognize themselves?” 

He “houses” his farm implements in the corners of the fence; his fowls 
roost in trees during the storms of winter; his manure pile leaches into a road- 
side ditch, and, wiping his nose on his coat sleeve, he makes plaintive com- 
plaint that “farming don’t pay.” 100 

The fact that some farmers, possibly most of them, were always 
behind in their work, plowing for wheat and sowing wheat, is evi- 
dent from the frequent comment in the press during the summer 
urging early plowing and sowing, and later recording late operations 
and then early in the spring the admission that some would not get 
their corn out in time to plant a new crop. One editor said, “These 
are the farmers who are fond of coming to town, sitting around in 
grocery stores, and complaining of the hard times.” 2°! Whatever 
may have been the reason, there was no exaggeration about husking 
corn in March, because country locals recorded such practice nearly 
every year there was a corn crop. 

Admiration for Pennsylvania barns was the occasion for a plea 
for better farm management. Such barns were built on two levels, 
the lower floor for livestock and the upper for storage and some 
large enough to drive a team into and turn around: 

Whenever Pennsylvania barns are seen all over our prairies, we shall 


not fear insect pests, or any other disaster, for our farmers will always have 
enough in store to tide a bad year.192 


It was one thing to argue theoretically on how farming should be 
done, but it was quite another to do it at a profit with the facilities 
at hand. The adjustment to crop and tillage had not been fully 
accomplished; the type of managerial ability necessary to efficient 
farming was scarce in the type of migrant pioneer settler who con- 
stituted the rank and file of operators; and capital available to most 
was not adequate to finance land and machinery. There was no 
reasonable course open even to the best farmers, but to spend as 
little cash as possible under the uncertainties of pioneer agriculture 

100. Manhattan Nationalist, April 12, 1878. 


101. Salina Herald, March 10, 1877. 
102. Saline County Journal, Salina, March 7, 1878.—Exchange. 
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and of climatic hazards. At a farmers’ institute session at the agri- 
cultural college in 1881, the question was put explicitly whether it 
would not pay to adopt more expensive and scientific methods. Of 
course, the primary purpose of holding the institute at all was to 
encourage better farming, but Prof. G. T. Fairchild met the query 
with a practical answer: “This [is] a question of time and place,” 
and in making this reply he was not evading the issue. 

The more substantial type of citizen was impatiently desirous of a 
higher standard of living available to him only through more con- 
sistent profits which the agricultural techniques of the time were not 
yet capable of producing. Partial adjustments to environment had 
been accomplished but in the opening years of the 1880’s more time 
must elapse for confirmation of the validity of those already under 
trial, and several major changes were yet to be introduced. Only 
then would there be justification for extensive capital investment in 
scientific farming and a reasonable expectation of success. 


103. Manhattan Nationalist, February 24, 1881. 











Tom Playfair’s Creator at Tom Playfair’s 
School 


Wituram B. Fanenty, S. J. 


RANCIS J. FINN, or “Father Finn,” as he was affectionately 
known to hundreds of thousands, spent less than five years in 
Kansas. But these years as a teacher at St. Mary’s College, St. 
Marys, were the source of his widespread prominence. Here he 
wrote his most popular novel, Tom Playfair. Here was his inspira- 
tion and the experience that started him on the road to literary fame. 
He wrote twenty-seven books, with St. Marys as the setting of the 
three most popular of them. Fifteen were translated into French, 
six into German, eighteen into Flemish, four into Italian, four into 
Polish, three into Bohemian, and several into Hungarian, Spanish 
and Portuguese.! Already eleven have come out in Braille editions. 
Two more will soon appear.” Even today, fifty years after his first 
publication, his annual sales average five thousand copies. This 
record ranks him unquestionably among Kansas’ more esteemed 
authors. 

The American Catholic Who’s Who, for 1911, spoke of him thus: 
“Father Finn is universally acknowledged the foremost Catholic 
writer of fiction for young people.” * 

Finn’s early years were unspectacular. Born in St. Louis, Octo- 
ber 4, 1859, he attended St. Louis University High and St. Louis 
University. He entered the seminary of the Jesuit Order at Floris- 
sant, Mo., on March 24, 1879.5 A year of classical studies followed 
a year of religious training.® 

In February, 1881, Finn entrained for St. Marys, Kan., and 
taught grammar to the preparatory classes at St. Mary’s College.” 
At first an Indian mission, this Jesuit establishment had gained its 
charter as a college on December 24, 1869.8 Finn’s interest in litera- 


1. A complete bibliography of Father Finn’s books is given by Daniel A. Lord, S. J., ed., 
in Father Finn, S. J. (Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., 1929). A list of his novels, with dates of 
publication, appears in Who’s Who in America, v. XV (1928-1929), p. 766. 


2. Kenwood Alumnae Braille Association, Inc. (Albany, N. Y.) 


8. Records of the Missouri Province Educational Institute, 4511 West Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

4. American Catholic Who’s Who, edited by J. P. Curtis (St. Louis, B. Herder, 1911), 
p. 204. 

5. Catalogus Sociorum et Officiorum Provinciae Missourianae Societatis Jesu (St. Louis, 
1880), p. 13. 


6. Ibid. (1881), p. 11. 
7. Catalogue of St. Mary’s College, 1880-1881 (St. Louis, 1881), p. 4. 
8. St. Mary's College Bulletin, January, 1918, p. 8. 
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ture and his ability to tell stories—which he always held in reserve 
for worthy classes—helped to make his teaching a success. His 
classroom was a one-story log building. 

At the time of his arrival, the young school had an enrollment 
of 183 students.® Besides his teaching duties, he was the general 
supervisor of the boys. Whatever activity they indulged in, 
whether it was hiking, swimming, hunting, soccer, or any other 
sport, Finn joined them. This opportunity of being with boys in 
their varied occupations, helped to give him the wealth of experi- 
ence that flooded his books. 

When the enrollment leaped to 252 the next year,'® the students 
were split into two groups according to size. Finn was put in charge 
of 112 small boys. He was dean of their dormitory, which was the 
second floor of a frame building,’! and he taught second high 
grammar.!? 

He advanced to third year with his class in due time, and directed 
the small boys’ sodality, a religio-social organization common to 
all Jesuit schools.** 

Finn’s pupils who gained prominence later were two, Borglum 
and Kister.14 Gutzon Borglum is well known as one of America’s 
foremost sculptors. He seems to have had trouble fitting into the 
routine of boarding school life, due to his artistic and individualistic 
temperament. Finn admitted later that Borglum was the one stu- 
dent he did not understand. But these same qualities, he de- 
clared, made Borglum famous later.'® It is interesting to note that 
Borglum’s brother, Augustine, was mentioned for excellent deport- 
ment and diligence.’® But not Gutzon! 

George Kister, who figured prominently as a character in Tom 
Playfair, had a distinguished career in the field of education. After 
entering the Society of Jesus, he became vice-president and prefect 
of studies at St. Mary’s, president of Campion College, Prairie du 
Chien, Wis.,!* principal of Xavier High School, Cincinnati,'® and 

9. Catalogue of St. Mary's College, 1880-1881, p. 26. 


10. Ibid., 1881-1882, p. 27. 


11. John F. O’Connor, 8. J., '84, ‘““The Eighties,” in The Dial, St. Marys, v. XXX (June, 
1919), No. 5, p. 214. 


12. Catalogue of St. Mary's College, 1881-1882, p. 4. 

13. Catalogus, etc. (1883), p. 22. 

14. Catalogue of St. Mary's College, 1881-1882, pp. 20, 24. 

15. Alumnus Collegii Sanctae Mariae (St. Marys, 1929), v. I, No. 18, p. 128. 
16. Catalogue of St. Mary's College, 1881-1882, pp. 28, 30. 

17. Catalogus, etc. (1913), p. 62. 

18. Catalogus Provinciae Chicagiensis Societatis Jesu, 1931, p. 16. 
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finally ended his active career as president of his beloved boyhood 
school, St. Mary’s.’® 

Finn went to Woodstock College, in Maryland, in the fall of 
1883. to pursue graduate studies in philosophy.” The following 
summer found him back in the valley of the Kaw, seeking to re- 
cuperate his shattered health. At the beginning of school, he re- 
turned to his old work as prefect and teacher of first high.* 

One day he found himself “doodling” away his time, while his 
class worked on compositions. “Why shouldn’t I write, too,” he 
thought. In fifteen minutes he had composed the first chapter of 
Tom Playfair. 

His dread insomnia turned a blessing. He used two of his sleep- 
less hours every night on his story. The ordinary familiar incidents 
of Catholic residential school life filled his pages. Finn hoped to 
give his readers—if he might have any—his ideal of a genuine 
Catholic American boy. 

By the first of January, 1885, he had to call “Time Out,” and he 
returned to St. Louis for medical attention. Undoubtedly Finn 
little dreamed of the great success that was to be his. Discourage- 
ments were on all sides. II] health plagued him. The routine of 
boarding school life was trying. 

The following year found him back in the classroom, but now in 
Cincinnati.??_ His first published short story, “Ada Merton,” ap- 
peared at this time in the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, a monthly 
magazine published at his former college at Woodstock, Md.** 

He was able to resume his philosophy course at Woodstock in 
September, 1886.74 In the bottom of his trunk, temporarily for- 
gotten, was the battered manuscript of Tom Playfair. 

He successfully finished his philosophical studies in the spring of 
1888.%> The next two years found him teaching rhetoric at Mar- 
quette in Milwaukee.”¢ 

Back to Woodstock he went in 1890 to begin his theological 
studies in preparation for his ordination to the Catholic priesthood.” 

The popularity of Percy Wynn, a story he wrote after Tom Play- 
fair, but published before it, prepared the way for the appearance of 

19. Catalogus Provinciae Missourianae, 1932, p. 51. 

20. Ibid., 1884, p. 36. 

21. Ibid., 1885, p. 20. 

Ibid., 1886, p. 27. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, v. II (1885), p. 447. 
Catalogus Provinciae Missourianae, 1887, p. 36. 
Ibid., 1888, p. 35. 


Ibid., 1889, p. 30. 
Ibid., 1891, p. 35. 
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his first and most popular novel. Idealism and deft moral teaching 
hid themselves in the pranks of Tom Playfair and his fellows. 
Hardly had the book appeared in 1890 than it came out in a German 
translation. That boys of all nations liked Tom Playfair can be 
seen from the following: Besides several editions in German, a 
Portuguese version appeared in 1908, an Italian in 1910, a Polish in 
1913, and French, Flemish and Dutch versions in 1925.** _Its uni- 
versal appeal, manifested by the volume of sales, ranks it with the 
Frank Merriwell and Tom Brown books. Tom Playfair was al- 
ways to remain Finn’s favorite character, and became in the eyes 
of hundreds of thousands the typical American Catholic boy. 

An unusual letter, which arrived at St. Marys about 1910 attests 
the universal appeal this book was to have. A young Bavarian boy, 
anxious to find out if Tom Playfair really lived, addressed a letter 
in his native tongue to “The Very Distinguished Father President 
of the Jesuit College, near Pawnee River, U.S. A.” The state of 
Kansas was not mentioned; not even the Kaw river; the “Pawnee” 
was the name Finn gave in his stories to Bourbonnais creek near the 
college. Yet the letter arrived in due time.”® 

Father Finn returned to St. Louis, to study privately for his final 
examination in theology, the last hurdle on his hard trail of edu- 
eation.*® 

When Father Finn returned to St. Marys in 1894,*! he found many 
improvements. St. Mary’s College was booming. A three-story 
stone structure, north of the faculty building, housed the students’ 
dormitory, senior reading room, and science rooms. A small gym- 
nasium provided indoor playing space. An infirmary had usurped 
the place of Father Finn’s first classroom. The basement of the old 
college building, the relic of a disastrous fire, had become a swim- 
ming pool. The students watched the sporting events from a new 
grandstand. Electric lights and a telephone system were the final 
material improvements of the period.*? 

Father Finn became moderator of The Dial, a college publication 
inaugurated a few years before. His term in this office marked one 
of ‘the high sierras in the history of this monthly magazine. Among 
his personal contributions were a short story, and a regular column 


28. Lord, Daniel, Father Finn, pp. 158, 159. 


29. O’Connor, J. F., “‘The Jesuits in the Kaw Valley” (1925), p. 577, footnote.—MS. 
copy at St. Mary’s College. 


80. Catalogus Provinciae Missourianae, 1894, p. 4. 
31. Ibid., 1895, p. 22. 
82. St. Mary’s College Bulletin, January, 1918, pp. 15, 16. 
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entitled “Literary Notes.” ** In November, The Dial ran a discus- 
sion of college football. Three writers favored the game. Two dis- 
countenanced it, because of injuries. In place of this interesting 
student discussion were two long accounts, in the next issue, of St. 
Mary’s football victories over Kansas State and Fort Riley.** Foot- 
ball had triumphed for the moment. 

The Philharmonic Society, including orchestra, band and choir, 
was under Father Finn’s direction.» A picture of the band, in the 
files of St. Mary’s College, shows a group of young men arrayed in 
uniforms that Grant’s veterans might have been proud to wear in 
Memorial Day parades. The music director, seated beside Father 
Finn, looked like Admiral Farragut after his triumph at Mobile Bay. 

After a year each at Milwaukee,** and Florissant, Mo.,** Father 
Finn taught rhetoric at Xavier College in Cincinnati.** Unsteady 
health forced his gradual withdrawal from the classroom. He 
turned to pastoral work at St. Francis Xavier Church, in the Queen 
City, where he directed the parish school for many years.*® 

Though a character who combined literary ability and adminis- 
trative talents is unusual, Father Finn had a remarkable record in 
this new work. It is beyond the province of this paper to discuss it 
in detail. Suffice it to mention that news of his death in 1928 was 
first-page material in the larger Cincinnati papers, and his life was 
the subject of many features and editorials.*° But that’s leaping 
ahead. 

When St. Mary’s celebrated its diamond jubilee in 1923, Father 
Finn returned to receive the degree of Doctor of Laws.*! By this 
time, he was a prominent man, and St. Mary’s a well known in- 
stitution. Not the least important sources of its prominence were 
his stories. He created an influence which endured and helped 
make St. Mary’s known favorably in many lands. 

But what of Father Finn’s personality? Buoyant, cheerful, with 
a nice sense of humor, and a pleasing and open address, he always 
shrunk from being classed as a man of letters. Physically he was 
a heavy-set man. No one would describe him as handsome. He was 
just ordinary looking. 

The Dial, v. VI (1894-1895), No. 1, passim. 

. Ibid., pp. 181-134. 
Catalogue of St. Mary's College, 1894-1895, p. 42. 
Catalogus Provinciae Missourianae, 1896, p. 33. 

. Ibid., 1897, p. 10. 


Ibid., 1898, p. 29. 


39. “Obituary of Father Francis J. Finn,”’ in ‘‘Woodstock Letters’ (Woodstock, Md.), 
y. LVIII (October, 1929), P. 119. 


40. O’Connell, D. M., “Father Finn,”’ in America, v. XL (November 17, 1928), p. 132. 
41. St. Marys Star, June 14, 1923. 
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As to the style of his writing, it would be well to confer the 
opinion of a literary man. James J. Daly, professor of English at 
the University of Detroit, and author of several books, wrote: “He 
told his story with inexhaustible gusto, relying less upon extraordi- 
nary incidents, characters and situations than upon a breezy, hearty 
and vigorous presentment of easily recognized occurrences in Ameri- 
can Catholic school-life.” * 

Tom Playfair, the typical American Catholic boy, became a waif, 
when Father Finn died in Cincinnati, November 2, 1928. St. Mary’s 
knew it had lost a great friend. The subsequent issue of The Dial 
was dedicated in his honor. The editor at the time was Kenton Kil- 
mer, son of the great soldier-poet, Joyce, who was killed in World 
WarI. A portrait, a group picture which showed him with The Dial 
staff of 1894, some verses, and two articles recalled the memory of 
the beloved Father Finn.** 

Three years later, when St. Mary’s College was converted from 
a residential high school and college to a theological seminary, Tom 
Playfair, the waif, became an alumnus without an Alma Mater. 


42. Daly, James J., ‘Father Finn,” in The Dial, v. XXX (June, 1919), No. 5, p 


225. 


43. The Dial, v. XL (December, 1928), No. 2, p. 88. 





Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by Heten M. McFaruanp, Librarian 


N ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 

and others interested in historical study may know the class of 
books we are receiving, a list is printed annually of the books ac- 
cessioned in our specialized fields. 

These books come to us from three sources, purchase, gift and 
exchange, and fall into the following classes: Books by Kansans 
and about Kansas; books on the West, including explorations, over- 
land journeys and personal narratives; genealogy and local history; 
and books on the Indians of North America, United States history, 
biography and allied subjects which are classified as general. The 
out-of-state city directories received by the Historical Society are 
not included in this compilation. 

We also receive regularly the publications of many historical so- 
cieties by exchange, and subscribe to other historical and genea- 
logical publications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were added to the 


library from October 1, 1941, to September 30, 1942. Government 
and state official publications and some books of a general nature 
are not included. The total number of books accessioned appeared 
in the report of the secretary in the February issue of the Quarterly. 


KANSAS 


ALLEN, Gina, On the Oregon Trail. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany [c1942]. 

Amrine, Micuaet, All Sons Must Say Goodbye. New York, Harper and 
Brothers [c1942]. 

Birttncer, Desmonp W., Black and White in the Sudan. Elgin, IIl., The 
Brethren Publishing House, 1941. 

Biake, Lee Evia, The Great Exodus of 1879 and 1880 to Kansas. A Thesis 
Submitted in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree of 
Master of Science, Department of History and Government, Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science. 1942. 

Bouincer, Dwicut Le Merton, The Symbolism of Music. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, The Antioch Press, 1941. 

Bonpurant, Cra A., A Study of One Hundred Farm Security Administration 
Grant Families in Ellis County, Kansas, 1939. Topeka, Kansas State Print- 
ing Plant, 1941. (Fort Hays Kansas State College Studies, Sociology Series, 
No. 1.) 
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BonNoNCINI, Eucene, Autobiography of Rev. Eugene Bononcini, D.D., Early 
Kansas Missionary. Additions and Notes by W. W. Graves. St. Paul, 
Journal Press, 1942. 

Bowers, Darius N., Seventy Years in Norton County, Kansas, 1872-1942. 
Norton, The Norton County Champion, 1942. 

BrETHERTON, ViviEN R., The Rock and the Wind. New York, E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc., 1942. 

Brink, JoHN T., The Basic Idea of Modern Accounting. Topeka, Mid-Conti- 
nent Publishing Company, 1941. 

Burce, Wit R., comp., City Directory Caldwell, Kansas. Caldwell, The Cald- 
well Daily Messenger and the Caldwell News, 1941. 

BusHonea, Marcaret, and Ione Busuona, Marionette Theatre Book I. 
onette Instructions and Educational Marionette Play. 
Burgess Publishing Company [c1939]. 

CavaANAH, Frances, Down the Santa Fe Trail. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson 
and Company [c1942]. 

CuarK County CHAPTER OF THE Kansas Srate Historica Sociery, Notes on 
Early Clark County, Kansas, Vol. 2, August, 1940-September, 1941. Re- 
printed from The Clark County Clipper, Ashland. 

Cott, Mrs. Miriam Davis, A Heroine of the Frontier; Miriam Davis Colt in 
Kansas, 1856. Extracts From Mrs. Colt’s Diaries. (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
The Torch Press, 1941.] 

Cone, Mary Exuen, The Status of Kansas Literature and Art. Typed. [1939.] 

Coox, James Henry, Longhorn Cowboy. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
{c1942]. 

Cooper, LENNA Frances, and others, Nutrition in Health and Disease. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company [c1941]. 

Date, Epwarp Everett, The Cherokee Live Stock Association and Charter and 
By-Laws of the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association. Wichita, First Na- 
tional Bank, 1941. 

——., Cow Country. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. 

Davis, KennetH SypNey, Farms the Rains Can’t Take. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1940. 

, In the Forests of the Night. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. 

DornsiaserR, THOMAS FraNKLIN, My Life-Story for Young and Old. [Phila- 
delphia] Published for the Author, 1930. 

Doster, Frank, The Future Life, Address . . . Before the Unitarian 
Churches of Topeka and Salina, Kansas. Topeka, Crane and Company, n. d. 

Driscott, CHartes Benepict, Pirates Ahoy! New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc. [c1941]. 

Du Mars, Mrs. Mirtam Ricuarpson, Auditing Your Personality. New York, 
House of Field, Inc., 1941. 

Evpripge, Sepa, New Social Horizons; Designs for a Personality-Centered Cul- 
ture. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. [c1941]. 

Evarts, Hat Georcr, The Bald Face and Other Animal Stories. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1921. 

FarrcHiLp, Lewis Haroip, and Heten G. Faircui, Cats and All About Them. 
New York, Orange Judd Publishing Company, Inc., 1942. 
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Foumer, Henri, Etienne Veniard de Bourgmond in the Missouri Country. Re- 
printed from The Missouri Historical Review, Columbia, April, 1942. 

Frencu, Laura M., comp., “Legs Is Legs” and Other Gleanings From the 
Gazette. Emporia, n.p., 1941. 

Gatun, Dana, and Jay Tosias, The Turning Point; A Play in One Act. Chi- 
cago, T. S. Denison and Company [c1941]. 

GLENN, ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, Selected Poems. No impr. 

HamMmMonp, Geratpine E., Evidences of the Dramatist’s Technique in Henry 
Fielding’s Novels. Wichita, University, 1941. (University Studies Bulletin, 
No. 10.) 

HinkKuie, THomas Cuiark, Crazy Dog Curly. New York, William Morrow and 
Company, 1937. 

Historica, Recorps Survey, Kansas, Guide to Public Vital Statistics Records 
in Kansas. Topeka, The Kansas Historical Records Survey, 1942. 

Hornvitte, Mrs. Jutza Stmons, Pioneers in Old Hodgeman in Western Kansas. 
N. p. [1941]. 

Jackson, Lyp1a M., Wild Rose Petals. Topeka, The Geo. W. Crane Publishing 
Company, 1889. 

JENSEN, Leonora, Christ and the Battle for Democracy. (Lawrence, University 
of Kansas, 1941.] (Hattie Elizabeth Lewis Memorial Essays in Applied 
Christianity, No. 16.) 

JouHnson, Osa, Four Years in Paradise. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany [c1941]. 

, Pantaloons; Adventures of a Baby Elephant. New York, Random 
House [c1941]. 

[Jupson, Epwarp Zane Carroiu], Buffalo Bill. By Ned Buntline [pseud.]. 
New York, International Book Company [1886]. 

Kansas AutHors Cius, Year Book 1941. Compiled by Mrs. Patricia Mueller. 
No impr. 

, Year Book 1942. Topeka, Service Print Shop, 1942. 

Kansas EncrIneertne@ Society, Transactions, Convention Proceedings and Year 
Book. . . . Topeka, Office of Secretary-Treasurer [1941]. 

Kansas Lecistative Councit, ResearcH DepartMENT, Microfilm for Public 
Records. (Publication, No. 114, March, 1942.) Mimeographed. 

, Receiving Home for Children. (Publication, No. 115, April, 1942.) 
Mimeographed. 

, School Activity Funds in Kansas. (Publication, No. 112, March, 1942.) 
Mimeographed. 

Kansas Magazine, 1942. Manhattan, Kansas Magazine Publishing Associa- 
tion and the Kansas State College Press [c1942]. 

Kansas Revisor or Statutes, School Codification Study. Preliminary Drafts 
October 1, 1940. Topeka, Prepared for Legislative Council Committee on 
Education, 1940. Mimeographed. 

Kansas Strate Branp Commissioner, 1941 Brand Book of the State of Kansas 
Showing All State Recorded Brands of Cattle, Horses, Mules and Sheep. 
Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 1941. 

Kansas University, Commemoration of Ernest Hiram Lindley, Chancellor, 
1920-1939, Chancellor Emeritus, 1939-1940, the University of Kansas. [Law- 
rence, University of Kansas, 1941.] 
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Kerr, JoHN Leeps, The Story of a Western Pioneer . . . The Missouri 
Pacific. . . . New York, Railway Research Society, 1928. 

Lacey, Marion, Picture Book of Musical Instruments. Boston, Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Company [c1942]. 

Larrmer, Mrs. Saran L., The Capture and Escape, or, Life Among the Siouz. 
Philadelphia, Claxton, Remsen and Heffelfinger, 1870. 

Leacug or Kansas Municipa.ities, 1941 Taxes, Kansas Tax Rate Book (23rd 
Annual Edition). Lawrence, The League of Kansas Municipalities, 1941. 
LeonaRD, ANNETTE, Physical Nature as Seen in Early Kansas Literature. 

Typed. 1920. 

Lindsborg City Schools, Part I, Annual Report of the Superintendent for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1927 ; Part II, Announcements for the Year 1927-1928 ; 
Part III, Fragments of Community History. Lindsborg [Bethany Printing 
Company, 1927]. 

McLavucHLIN, THap G., Geology and Ground-Water Resources of Morton 
County, Kansas. Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 1942. (State Geo- 
logical Survey of Kansas, Bulletin, No. 40.) 

Maun, James C., ed., Plotting After Harper's Ferry: the “William Handy” 
Letters. Reprinted from The Journal of Southern History, Vol. 8, No. 1, 
February, 1942. 

MarsHA., Georce H., and Ciara W. and W. W. Carpenter, The Administra- 
tor’s Wife. Boston, The Christopher Publishing House [c1941]. 

Martin, ALBERT B., Twenty Years Zoning in Kansas. Lawrence, The League 
of Kansas Municipalities, 1941. (Bulletin, No. 120.) 

Metrzer, Georce, Social Life and Entertainment on the Frontiers of Kansas, 
1854-1890. A Dissertation Submitted to the Committee on Graduate Studies 
in Candidacy for the Degree of Master of Arts, Department of History, 
University of Wichita. 1941. Typed. 

Mippteton, Kennetu A., The Industrial History of a Midwestern Town. 
Lawrence, University of Kansas, School of Business, 1941. (Kansas Studies 
in Business, No. 20.) 

Miter, Wiitu1aM ALEXANDER, Colonel James Smith of the Conococheague ; 
The First Rebel of the American Revolution. . . . (Bulletin of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Society, Sons of the American Revolution, February 15, 
1941.) 

Monrog, Day, and others, Family Expenditures for Automobile and Other 
Transportation; Five Regions. Washington, United States Government 
Printing Office, 1941. (United States Department of Agriculture, Miscel- 
laneous Publication, No. 415.) 

Myer, Watrer Evart, and Ciay Coss, Making Democracy Work; How Youth 
Can Do It. Washington, D. C., The Civic Education Service [1939]. 

Papen, W. D., Tennyson in Egypt, a Study of the Imagery in His Earlier 
Work. Lawrence, University of Kansas Publications, 1942. (Humanistic 
Studies, No. 27.) 

Perrer, HELEN Hayes, Madam Chairman, Members and Guests. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1942. 

Pererson, Etmer Tueopore, Forward to the Land. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1942. 

Polk’s Atchison (Atchison County, Kansas) City Directory, 1928, Including 
Atchison County. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1928. 
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Polk’s El Dorado (Butler County, Kansas) City Directory, 1987, Including Oil 
Hill and Augusta. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1937. 
Polk’s Independence (Montgomery County, Kansas) City Directory, 1939. 

Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1939. 

Polk’s Manhattan (Riley County, Kansas) City Directory, 1939. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1939. 

Polk’s Ottawa (Franklin County, Kansas) City Directory, 1938, Including 
Franklin County. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1938. 

Polk’s Wichita (Sedgwick County, Kansas) City Directory, 1941. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1941. 

Porenog, Paut Bowman, The Child’s Heredity. Baltimore, The Williams and 
Wilkins Company, 1930. 

, Practical Applications of Heredity. Baltimore, The Williams and 
Wilkins Company, 1930. 

Porter, Exior, The Duties of a Church Member to the Church. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1941. 

Pratt, Watuace Everett, Oil in the Earth; Four Lectures Delivered Before 
the Students of the Department of Geology, University of Kansas 
March 17 to 19, 1941. Lawrence, University of Kansas Press, 1942. 

QuayYLe, Witu1AM A.tFrep, Books and Life; Brief Studies. Cincinnati, Jennings 
and Pye [c1903]. 

, God’s Calendar. Cincinnati, Jennings and Graham [c1907]. 

Ream, Mrs. Cora SKINNER, Frontier Memories. Typed. [1941.] 

REDMOND, JoHN, Rambling Around in Florida and Cuba on the 1941 N. E. A. 
Educational Tour. [{Burlington, The Daily Republican, 1941.] 

Rosinson, JosepH W., History of Kansas, and Railroad and Steamboat 
Sketches. . . . Philadelphia, John F. Robinson, 1857. 

Scuesser, Roy, Loafing With the Earth. Siloam Springs, Ark., Bar D Press, 
1940. 

Situ, Luoyp C., A Historical Outline of the Territorial Common Schools in 
the State of Kansas. Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 1942. (Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia, Studies in Education, No. 24.) 

SmirH, Roy Lemon, The Revolution in Christian Missions; the Fondren Lec- 
tures for 1941. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press [c1941]. 

, Voice in the Wilderness. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
[c1940]. 

Smiru, THeEovore H., Inspiration of God. Kansas City, Kan., n. p., c1940. 

SraNntey, Marian Srecx, Smoky Valley Verse. (Salina, Paul A. Kuhn Printing 
Company, 19417] 

SrarrReTT, WILLIAM AIKEN, Skyscrapers and the Men Who Build Them. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. 

ToreEKA Woman’s C vs, First Flight. N. p. [1941]. 

, Vistas in Prose and Verse. N. p., 1942. 

UNDERHILL, Hursuet E., The Kansas City Federal Reserve District. [Boston, 
Spaulding Moss Company, 1941.] 

VestTaL, Stantey, Bigfoot Wallace, a Biography. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1942. 

, Short Grass Country. New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce [c1941]. 
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Wevet, WaLpo RupotpxH, Archeological Remains in Central Kansas and Their 
Possible Bearing on the Location of Quivira. Washington, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, 1942. (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 101, No. 7.) 

WELLINGTON Pusiic Scuoois, Historical Pageant Presented by Wellington 
Public Schools [Commemorating the Seventieth Anniversary of the Found- 
ing of Wellington, 1941]. Mimeographed. 

Wuire, Wi1Lu1AM Linpsay, Journey for Margaret. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company [c1941]. 

———, They Were Expendable. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company 
[c1942]. 

Wirmer, Epwarp A., The Battle of Bonnie Wilson. Mission, Kan., Dudley 
Atkins, IIT [c1941]. 

Work Proyecrs ADMINISTRATION, WritTer’s ProcramM, Kansas, A Guide to 
Pittsburg, Kansas. Mimeographed. 1941. 

, History of the 130th Field Artillery. Topeka, 1942. Mimeographed. 
(Regimental Histories Series.) 

, History of the 137th Infantry. Topeka, 1942. Mimeographed. (Regi- 
mental Histories Series.) 

, History of the 161st Field Artillery. Topeka, 1942. Mimeographed. 
(Regimental Histories Series.) 

, Kansas. . . . Northport, L. I, New York, Bacon & Wieck, Inc. 
[cl1941]. (American Recreation Series.) 

, Lamps on the Prairie, a History of Nursing in Kansas. (Emporia, 
Gazette Press, 1942.] 

ZELLER, Date, The Relative Importance of Factors of Interest in Reading Ma- 
terials for Junior High School Pupils. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 


THE WEST 


Barnes, Wiui1am Crort, Apaches and Longhorns, the Reminiscences of Will 
C. Barnes. . . . Los Angeles, The Ward Ritchie Press, 1941. 

Camp, CuHartes L., Kit Carson in California. . . . San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia Historical Society, 1922. 

Carrott, H. Bamey, and J. Vizasana Haccarp, trs., Three New Mezico 
Chronicles . . . Pino .. . Barreiro ... Escudero. . .. Al- 
buquerque, The Quivira Society, 1942. (Quivira Society Publications, 
Vol. 11.) 

Dana, CHARLES ANDERSON, ed., The United States Illustrated: in Views of 
City and Country. With Descriptive and Historical Articles. New York, 
Herrmann J. Meyer [18557]. 2 Vols. 

Drices, Howarp Roscor, Westward America; With Reproductions of Forty 
Water Color Paintings by William H. Jackson. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons [c1942]. 

Hackett, Cartes Witson, Revolt of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and 
Otermin’s Attempted Reconquest 1680-1682. Albuquerque, The University 
of New Mexico Press, 1942. 2 Vols. (Coronado Cuarto Centennial Publi- 
cations.) 

Haren, LeRoy R., ed., Overland Routes to the Gold Fields, 1859, From Con- 
temporary Diaries—Arkansas River Route, Platte River Route, Leaven- 
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worth and Pike’s Peak Express Route, Smoky Hill Trail, etc. Glendale, 
Cal., The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1942. (The Southwest Historical 
Series, Vol. 11.) 

HALLENBECK, CLEveE, Spanish Missions of the Old Southwest. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page and Company, 1926. 

HENNEPIN, Louis, A New Discovery of a Vast Country in America. Reprinted 
From the Second London Issue of 1698 . . . and the Addition of Intro- 
duction, Notes and Index by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Chicago, A. C. Mc- 
Clurg and Company, 1903. 2 Vols. 

[HorrMan, CuHaries F.], A Winter in the West. By a New Yorker. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1835. 2 Vols. 

James, GeorGeE WuHarTON, Heroes of California. . . . Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1910. 

[Lane, Water Barnes], The First Overland Mail; Butterfield Trail, St. Louis 
to San Francisco, 1858-1861. [East Aurora, N. Y., Printed by the Roy- 
crofters, c1940.] 

LavEILLE, E., The Life of Father De Smet, S. J. (1801-1873). Authorized Trans- 
lation by Marian Lindsay. New York, P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1915. 

Lewis, Georce Etmer, The Indiana Company, 1763-1798; a Study in Eight- 
eenth Century Frontier Land Speculation and Business Venture. Glendale, 
Cal., The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1941. 

McConne.Li, WILLIAM JoHN, and Howarp R. Dricas, Frontier Law, a Story of 
Vigilante Days. Chicago, World Book Company, 1924. 

Morre.t, WiLL1AM Parxker, The Gold Rushes. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. 

Murpuy, Epmunp Rosert, Henry de Tonty Fur Trader of the Mississippi. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. 

Pierson, Hamitton W., In the Brush; or, Old-Time Social, Political and Re- 
ligious Life in the Southwest. New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1881. 

Pine, Georce W., Beyond the West; Containing an Account of Two Years’ 
Travel . . . on the Plains, in the Rocky Mountains and Picturesque 
Parks of Colorado. . . . 4thed. Buffalo, N. Y., Baker, Jones and Com- 
pany, 1873. 

Porrer, THeopore Epaar, The Autobiography of Theodore Edgar Potter. 
{Concord, N. H., The Rumford Press, ¢1913.] 

SENGSTACKEN, Mrs. Acnes Rutu (Locxuart), Destination, West! Portland, 
Ore., Binfords and Mort [c1942]. 

Seymour, Mrs. Frora Warren (Smitru), Indian Agents of the Old Frontier. 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1941. 

SrricKLaNp, WILLIAM Peter, The Pioneers of the West; or, Life in the Woods. 
New York, Carlton and Phillips [c1856]. 

TRoBRIAND, Puitippe Récis Denis pp KerepeERN, ComMTE bE, Army Life in 
Dakota. . . . Chicago, R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company, 1941. (The 
Lakeside Classics.) 

——., Vie Militaire Dans le Dakota; Notes et Souvenirs (1867-1869). Paris, 
Librairie Ancienne Honore Champion, 1926. 

Woopsury, Davm Oakes, The Colorado Conquest. New York, Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 1941. 
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GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY 


Arrken, Witu1aM Benrorp, Distinguished Families in America, Descended 
From Wilhelmus Beekman and Jay Thomasse Van Dyke. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1912. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society, Proceedings at the Semi-Annual Meeting Held 
in Boston April 16, 1941. Worcester, Mass., Published by the Society, 1942. 

American Genealogical Index, Vols. 1-3. . . . Middletown, Conn., Published 
by a Committee Representing the Codperating Subscribing Libraries . . . , 
1942. 

AmMiIpown, Hotes, Historical Collections. New York, Published by the 
Author, 1874. 2 Vols. 

Atlas Map of Scott County, Illinois. Davenport, Iowa, Andreas, Lyter and 
Company, 1873. 

BaLpwin, Epcar M., ed., The Making of a Township, Being an Account of the 
Early Settlement and Subsequent Development of Fairmount Township, 
Grant County, Indiana, 1829 to 1917. Fairmount, Ind., Edgar Baldwin 
Printing Company [c1917]. 

Batt, TrimotrHy Horton, Northwestern Indiana From 1800 to 1900. 
{[Chicago, Donohue and Henneberry Printers] 1900. 

Banks, E.sert Aucusting, The Genealogical Record of the Banks Family of 
Elbert County, Georgia, With Gleanings and Character Sketches. Compiled 
by Georgia Butt Young. 2d ed., Edited by Sarah Banks Franklin. [Car- 
tersville, Ga., 1937.] 

Barsour, SYLVESTER, Reminiscences by Sylvester Barbour, a Native of Canton, 
Conn. . . . Hartford, Conn., The Case, Lockwood and Brainard Com- 
pany, 1908. 

Battie, J. H., ed., History of Columbia and Montour Counties, Pennsylvania. 

Chicago, A. Warner and Company, 1887. 

BenTON, Exvsert Jay, A Short Histery the Western Reserve Historical Society, 
1867-1942. No impr. 

BoarpDMAN, WILLIAM Francis JosepH, The Ancestry of William Francis Joseph 
Boardman, Hartford, Connecticut. . . . Hartford, Conn., Privately 
Printed, 1906. 

Boppre, JouN THomas, and Joun Bennett Boppie, Boddie and Allied Families. 
Privately Printed, 1918. 

Bostonian Society, Proceedings and Report of the Annual Meeting, January 
20, 1942. Boston, Published by Order of the Society, 1942. 

Bowersox, Utysses S. Grant, Bauersachs Family History and Chronology. 
{Longmont, Colo., The Longmont Ledger, 1941?] 

Boyp, WiLuL1AM Pup, History of the Boyd Family and Descendants, With 
Historical Sketches. . . . Rochester, N. Y., John P. Smith Printing 
Company, 1912. 

Brapssy, Henry C., ed., History of Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, With Bio- 
graphical Selections. Chicago, S. B. Nelson and Company, 1893. 

Broappus, ANDREW, A History of the Broaddus Family From the Time of the 
Settlement of the Progenitor of the Family in the United States Down to 
the Year 1888. [St. Louis, Central Baptist Print, 1888.] 
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Bronson, Henry, The History of Waterbury, Connecticut . . . With an 
Appendix of Biography, Genealogy and Statistics. Waterbury, Bronson 
Brothers, 1858. 

Brown, EuizasetH Stow, The History of Nutley, Essex County, New Jersey. 
Nutley, The Woman’s Public School Auxiliary, 1907. 

Brown, Water Le Roy, and M. Tueta Hakes Brown, Ancestors of Florence 
Julia Brown and Some of Their Descendants. Albion, N. Y. [The Eddy 
Printing Company], 1940. 

Buiwocn, JosepH Gaston Batuir, Genealogical and Historical Records of the 
Baillies of Inverness, Scotland, and Some of Their Descendants in the United 
States of America. Washington [Potomac Printing Company], 1923. 

Buraess, Barry Hovey, Burgess Genealogy, Kings County, Nova Scotia, Branch 
of the Descendants of Thomas and Dorothy Burgess Who Came From Eng- 
land in 1630 and Settled in Sandwich, Massachusetts. New York, Charles E. 
Fitchett, 1941. 

CAMPBELL, THOMAS JEFFERSON, Records of Rhea; a Condensed County History. 
Dayton, Tenn., Rhea Publishing Company, 1940. 

Cuareston, 8. C., Year Book 1939. Charleston, Walker, Evans and Cogswell 
Company [cl941]. 

Cuark, Witui1aM P., Brief History of St. Patrick’s Parish, London, Ohio. [(Lon- 
don, The Madison Press Company] 1937. 

Compendium of American Genealogy ; the Standard Genealogical Encyclopedia 
of the First Families of America. Chicago, The Institute of American 
Genealogy, 1942. Vol. 7. 

Conpit, Uzat W., The History of Easton, Pennsylvania, From the Earliest 
Times to the Present, 1739-1885. (Easton, Pa.] George W. West [c1885]. 
Cootty, Mortimer Etwyn, The Cooley Genealogy, the Descendants of Ensign 
Benjamin Cooley, an Early Settler of Springfield and Longmeadow, Massa- 
chusetts; and Other Members of the Family in America. Rutland, Vt., The 

Tuttle Publishing Company [1941]. 

Cooper, Murpuy Rowe, The Cooper Family History and Genealogy 1681-1931. 
Richmond, Va., Garrett and Massie, Inc. [c1931]. 

Counties of La Grange and Noble, Indiana; Historical and Biographical. Chi- 
cago, Battey and Company, 1882. 

Counties of Warren, Benton, Jasper and Newton, Indiana; Historical and 
Biographical. Chicago, F. A. Battey and Company, 1883. 

County of Douglas, Illinois; Historical and Biographical. . . . Chicago, F. 
A. Battey and Company, 1884. 

Craic, H. Stanuey, comp., Genealogical Data From Cumberland County, New 
Jersey, Wills. Merchantville, N. J., Craig, n. d. 

, Salem County Wills Recorded in the Office of the Surrogate at Salem, 

New Jersey, 1804-1830. Merchantville, N. J., Craig, n. d. 

, South Jersey Marriages, Supplementing the Cape May, Cumberland, 
Gloucester and Salem County Marriage Records. Merchantville, N. J., 
Craig, n. d. 

Crews, Laura Etta, My Kinfolks, a Story and Genealogy of the Crews, Samp- 
son, Wilbur and Waddel Families. Enid, Okla., n. p. [cl1941]. 

De Forest, JoHN WituiaM, The De Forests of Avesnes (and of New Nether- 
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land). . . . New Haven, Conn., The Tuttle, Morehouse and Taylor 
Company, 1900. 

De Puy, Henry Water, Ethan Allen and the Green-Mountain Heroes of ’76, 
With a Sketch of the Early History of Vermont. Buffalo, Phinney and 
Company, 1853. 

Drake, Mrs. Wr11AM Preston, and others, Kentucky in Retrospect; Note- 
worthy Personages and Events in Kentucky History 1792-1942. N. p., 1942. 

Eart, Henry Hiwuiarp, A Centennial History of Fall River, Mass. 

New York, Atlantic Publishing and Engraving Company, 1877. 

East TENNESSEE Historica, Sociery, Publication No. 13. [Knoxville] The 
Society, 1941. 

Evsert, SAMUEL, Order Book of Samuel Elbert, Colonel and Brigadier General 
in the Continental Army, October, 1776, to November, 1778; Letter Book of 
Governor Samuel Elbert, From January, 1785 to November, 1785. Sa- 
vannah, Ga., The Morning News Print, 1902. (Collections of the Georgia 
Historical Society, Vol. 5, Part 2.) 

E.uicort, JosepH, Reports of Joseph Ellicott as Chief of Survey (1797-1800) 
and as Agent (1800-1821) of the Holland Land Company’s Purchase in 
Western New York. Vol. 2. Buffalo, N. Y., The Buffalo Historical Society, 
1941. 

[Emory, Mrs. Mary Epwarpine (Bourke)], Colonial Families and Their De- 
scendants. . . . Baltimore, Sun Printing Office, 1900. 

Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania Biography. Vol. 24. New York, Lewis His- 
torical Publishing Company, Inc., 1941. 

Fartey, Rosweiu Eary, The Farley Family Pedigree. Mimeographed. [1942.] 

Ferrin, Frank Myer, Captain Jonathan Farren of Amesbury, Massachusetts, 
and Some of His Descendants. (Cambridge, Mass., The Murray Printing 
Company, 1941.] 

ForeEMAN, Grant, A History of Oklahoma. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1942. 

FrRorHINGHAM, WASHINGTON, ed., History of Montgomery County [New 
York], Embracing Early Discoveries . . . With Town and Local 
Records; Also Military Achievements of Montgomery Patriots. Syracuse, 
N. Y., D. Mason and Company, 1892. 

Furey, Joun Smiru, and Giisert Cope, History of Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, With Genealogical and Biographical Sketches. Philadelphia, Louis 
H. Everts, 1881. 

Ganpy, Wat.ace, ed., The Association Oath Rolls of the British Plantations 
[New York, Virginia, etc.] A. D. 1696. London, Gandy, 1922. 

Genealogical Account of the Ancestors in America of Joseph Andrew Kelly 
Campbell and Eliza Edith Deal (His Wife). (Philadelphia, Geo. 8. Fer- 
guson Co.] 1921. 

Georaia Historicau Socrery, Collections. Vols. 3,7, 8. Savannah, Printed for 
the Society, 1873, 1911, 1913. 

Gienn, THomas ALLEN, Some Colonial Mansions and Those Who Lived in 
Them With Genealogies of the Various Families Mentioned. Second Series. 
Philadelphia, Henry T. Coates and Company, 1900. 

HasersHaM, JAMES, The Letters of James Habersham, 1756-1775. Savannah, 
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The Savannah Morning News Print, 1904. (Collections of the Georgia His- 
torical Society, Vol. 6.) 

Happen, James, A History of Uniontown, the County Seat of Fayette County, 
Pennsylvania. [Akron, Ohio, Printed by the New Werner Company] 1913. 

Heaton, Joun Lanapon, The Story of Vermont. Boston, D. Lothrop Com- 
pany [c1889]. 

Heverty, CLEMENT FERDINAND, History of the Towandas, 1776-1886. Towanda, 
Pa., Reporter-Journal Printing Company, 1886. 

Hitis, Leon Cuiark, History and Genealogy of the Mayflower Planters and 
First Comers to Ye Olde Colonie. Washington, D. C., Hills Publishing 
Company [cl941]. (Cape Cod Series, Vol. 2.) 

HistorrcaL Recorps Survey, PENNSYLVANIA, Division of CoMMUNITY SERVICE 
Procrams, Wilderness Chronicles of Northwestern Pennsylvania. Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1%1. 

History of Lee County, Iowa, Containing a History of the County, Its Cities, 
Towns, etc. . . . Chicago, Western Historical Company, 1879. 

History of Shelby County, Indiana. . . . Chicago, Brant and Fuller, 1887. 

History of the Counties of McKean, Elk, Cameron and Potter, Pennsylvania, 
With Biographical Sketches. . . . Chicago, J. H. Beers and Company, 
1890. 

Houiey, JENNIE May (Scovitie), and Homer Wortuinetron Brarnarp, Arthur 
Scovell and His Descendants in America, 1660-1900. Rutland, Vt., The Tut- 
tle Publishing Company, Inc. [c1941]. 

Hoirzctaw, BENJAMIN CuarK, The Genealogy of the Holtzclaw Family 1640- 
19385. Richmond, Va., Old Dominion Press, Inc., 1936. 

HorcuKI1N, SAMUEL Fitcn, Ancient and Modern Germantown, Mount Airy 
and Chestnut Hill. Philadelphia, P. W. Ziegler and Company, 1889. 

Hucvenor Sociery or SoutH Caro.ina, Transactions, Nos. 46, 47. Charleston, 
S. C., 1941, 1942. 

Huntineton, EvisAn Batpwin, A Genealogical Memoir of the Huntington 
Family in This Country: Embracing All the Known Descendants of Simon 
and Margaret Huntington. . . . Stamford, Conn., Author, 1863. 

Hurp, Duane Hami.ron, ed., History of Cheshire and Sullivan Counties, New 
Hampshire. Philadelphia, J. W. Lewis and Company, 1886. 

Hurcuins, Toomas, The Courses of the Ohio River Taken by Lt. T. Hutchins 
Anno 1766 and Two Accompanying Maps. Edited by Beverly W. Bond, 
Jr. Cincinnati, Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 1942. 

Hurtcuinson, C. H., The Chronicles of Middletown Containing a Compilation 
of Facts, Biographical Sketches, Reminiscences, Anecdotes, etc., Connected 
With the History of One of the Oldest Towns in Pennsylvania. N. p., 1906. 

Iutrnors State Historica Socrery, Papers in Illinois History and Transactions 
for the Year 1940. Springfield, Ill., Society, 1941. 

Ivey, Mrs. May (Scuootey), A Pioneer Schooley Family. Miami, Fla., The 
Franklin Press, Inc. [c1941]. 

Jacopy, Henry Sytvester, Supplement to the Jacoby Family Genealogy Which 
Was Published 22 March, 1930. Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster Press, 1941. 

Jones, Cuartes C., Jr., The Dead Towns of Georgia. Savannah, Morning 

News Steam Printing House, 1878. (Collections of the Georgia Historical 

Society, Vol. 4.) 
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LaNnvEs, Mrs. FaNNiE JoHNsON, “Carry On” [A Record of the Youse Family). 
N. p. [cl1942). 

Lane, Mrs. Juuian C., Key and Allied Families. Macon, Ga., The J. W. Burke 
Company, 1931. 

Lopep, WiLL1AM Jacos, A Record of the Descendants of Robert and Elizabeth 
Lodge (English Quakers) 1682-1908. Geneva, W. F. Humphrey Press, Inc., 
1942. 

LoKKEN, Roscoe L., Jowa Public Land Disposal. 
torical Society of Iowa, 1942. 

MacReyno.ips, Georce, comp., Place Names in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
‘ Doylestown, Pa., The Bucks County Historical Society, 1942. 

Marine, Witu1aAM M., The British Invasion of Maryland 1812-1815. Edited 
With an Appendix, Containing Eleven Thousand Names, by Louis Henry 
Dielman. Baltimore, Society of the War of 1812 in Maryland, 1913. 

MaryYLanb, GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 1762-1763, Proceedings and Acts. Baltimore, 
Maryland Historical Society, 1941. (Archives of Maryland, Vol. 58.) 

MassacHusetts Historica Soctery, Proceedings Volume 66, October, 1936- 
May, 1941. Boston, Society, 1942. 

Mattapoisett and Old Rochester, Massachusetts, Being a History of These 
Towns and Also in Part of Marion and a Portion of Wareham. New York, 
The Grafton Press [c1907]. 

MERIWETHER, Rosert Lee, The Expansion of South Carolina 1729-1765. Kings- 
port, Tenn., Southern Publishers, Inc., 1940. 

Mipp_esex County Hisroricat Society, President’s Address, Annual Reports of 
Secretary and Treasurer, List of Officers and Members, By-Laws Revised, 
1940. N. p., 1941. 

Miter, Witu1AM Harris, History and Genealogies of the Families of Miller, 
Woods, Harris, Wallace, Maupin, Oldham, Kavanaugh, and Brown 
Richmond, Ky. [Press of Transylvania Company, Lexington, Ky.] 1907 

Montcomery, Morton Lutuer, Historical and Biographical Annals of Berks 
County, Pennsylvania. Chicago, J. H. Beers and Company, 1909. 
2 Vols. 

Mount VERNON Lapies’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNION, Annual Report 1941. 
Mount Vernon, Va., n. p. [c1941]. 

Mumey, Nour, History of the Early Settlements of Denver (1599-1860) With 
Reproductions of the First City Directory, the 1859 Map, the First Issue of 
the Rocky Mountain News and the Rare Cherry Creek Pioneer. 
Cal., The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1942. 

Nationa Society, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN ReEvoLutTion, Catalogue of 
Genealogical and Historical Works, Library of the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. Washington, 1940. 

Nationau Society of DauGHTERS OF FouNDERS AND Patriots or America, Line- 
age Book Vol. 10, Revised 1940; Vol. 11, Revised 1940; Vol. 26, 1940. (West 
Somerville, Mass., Somerville Printing Company, c1940.] 

Nevin, ALFRED, Churches of the Valley; or, an Historical Sketch of the Old 
Presbyterian Congregations of Cumberland and Franklin Counties, in Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia, Joseph M. Wilson, 1852. 

Oapen, CHartes Burr, The Quaker Ogdens in America; David Ogden of Ye 
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Goode Ship “Welcome” and His Descendants, 1682-1897. . . . Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1898. 

OcLeTHoRPE, JAMES, The Spanish Official Account of the Attack on the Colony 
of Georgia in America and of Its Defeat on St. Simon’s Island. Savannah, 
Savannah Morning News, 1913. (Collections of the Georgia Historical So- 
ciety, Vol. 7, Part 3.) 

Ossporne, Mrs. Kate (HAMILTON), comp., An Historical and Genealogical Ac- 
count of Andrew Robeson of Scotland, New Jersey and Pennsylvania and 
of His Descendants From 1653 to 1916. . . . Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1916. 

Ostertac, Marcaret, Old Westpert. [Kansas City, Mo., Alton-Shirley Com- 
pany, 19417] 

Pearson, Grorce MICHENER, comp. and ed., Benjamin and Esther (Furnas) 
Pearson; Their Ancestors and Descendants. Los Angeles, Times-Mirror 
Printing and Binding House, 1941. 

PeckHAM, Howarp H., comp., Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1942. 

PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF HisroricaL Societies, Year Book 1941-1942. No 
impr. [1942]. 

Perrin, Witu1AM Henry, History of Cass County, Illinois. Chicago, O. L. 
Baskin and Company, 1882. 

PererseN, WILLIAM J., A Reference Guide to Iowa History. Iowa City, The 
State Historical Society of Iowa, 1942. 

Pioneer Citizens’ Society or ATLANTA, pub., Pioneer Citizens’ History of At- 
lanta, 1833-1902. Atlanta, Ga., Byrd Printing Company, 1902. 

Ponp, Danrex Srreator, A Genealogical Record of Samuel Pond and His De- 
scendants. Rochester, Ohio, 1875. [Printed at the Record Office, New Lon- 
don, Ohio.] 

Pratt, WALTER Merriam, Seven Generations; a Story of Prattville and Chelsea. 
[Norwood, Mass.] Privately Printed, 1930. 

Ratey, Wiuu1aM E., History of Woodford County [Kentucky]. Frankfort, 
Roberts Printing Company, 1928. 

Ricorp, FreperickK WiiuiaM, ed., History of Union County, New Jersey. 
Newark, N. J., East Jersey History Company, 1897. 

Riacs, Emma Kine (Hynes), and Henry Earte Rices, Our Pioneer Ancestors; 
Being a Record of Available Information as to the Hynes, Chenault, Dunn, 
McKee, Anderson, Taylor, Finley, Letcher and Houston Families in the 
Direct Line of Ancestry of Samuel B. Hynes and Ellen M. Anderson Hynes. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [Edwards Brothers, Inc.], 1941. 

Rices, Henry Earue, Our Pioneer Ancestors; Being a Record of Available 
Information as to the Riggs, Baldridge, Agnew, Earle, Kirkpatrick, Vreeland 
and Allied Families in the Direct Line of Ancestry of Samuel Agnew Riggs 
and Catherine Doane Earle Riggs. Ann Arbor [Edwards Brothers, Inc.], 
1942. 

SHoeMAKER, Fioyp C., Missouri—Heir of Southern Tradition and Individuality. 
Reprinted from Missouri Historical Review, Columbia, July 1, 1942. Co- 
lumbia, Mo., State Historical Society of Missouri, 1942. 

Sxinne_r, Mrs. Pautine (K1mBati), The Lt. Moses and Jemima Clement Kim- 
ball Family. Wilmington, Del., William N. Cann, Inc. [1941]. 
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SLONAKER, JAMES ROLLIN, comp. and ed., A History and Genealogy of the Slon- 
aker Descendants in America Since Early 1700. Los Angeles, Lyday Print- 
ing Company [1941]. 

Smitu, JAMES Happen, History of Livingston County, New York, With IIlus- 
trations and Biographical Sketches of Some of Its Prominent Men and Pio- 
neers. Syracuse, N. Y., D. Mason and Company, 1881. 

Society oF THE CincinNatTI, Proceedings of the Triennial Meeting Held in the 
City of Richmond May 16 to 17, 1941. Published by the Society, 1942. 

Sons oF THE REVOLUTION IN THE Strate or New York, Reports and Proceedings 
July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942. No impr. 

Soutn Daxora Hisroricat Society, Collections, Vols. 19-20, 1938-1940. Pierre, 
8. D., Hipple Printing Company [1940, 1941]. 

Speer, Rotito C., Combined Families of John, William and David Speer, Emi- 
grants From County Down, Ireland to Pennsylvania, 1792/3. 1942. Typed. 

Stites, Henry Reep, The Stiles Family in America. Genealogies of the 
Connecticut Family . . . and the Southern (or Bermuda-Georgia) 
Family, 1635-1894; With Contributions to the Genealogies of Some New 
York and Pennsylvania Families. Jersey City, Doan and Pilson, 1895. 

SrouTENBURGH, Henry Avucustus, A Documentary History of the Neder- 
duytsche Gemeente Dutch Congregation of Oyster Bay, Queens County, 
Island of Nassau, Now Long Island. [New York, Press of Eben Storer, 
¢1902-1907.] 10 Vols. 

Srroup, JoHN Martin, and Raymonp Martin Bett, The Pioneers of Mifflin 
County, Pennsylvania. . . . Lewistown, Pa., n. p., 1942. 

SuFFIELD, ConNeEcticuT, First ConcrecaTIONAL CuurcH, Records of the Con- 
gregational Church in Suffield, Connecticut (Except Church Votes), 1710- 
1836. Hartford, Connecticut Historical Society, 1941. 

TayLor, Harrison D., Ohio County, Kentucky, in the Olden Days; a Series of 
Old Newspaper Sketches of Fragmentary History. Louisville, Ky., John P. 
Morton and Company, Inc., 1926. 

TayLor, Rosser Howarp, Ante-Bellum South Carolina: a Social and Cultural 
History. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1942. (The 
James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Vol. 25, No. 2.) 

Tuomas, LAwrRENCE Buck.iey, Genealogical Notes: Containing the Pedigree 
of the Thomas Family, of Maryland. . . . Baltimore, Lawrence B. 
Thomas, 1877. 

TinKHAM, Georce Henry, History of Stanislaus County, California, With Bio- 
graphical Sketches. . . . Los Angeles, Historic Record Company, 1921. 

Torrence, CiayTon, Old Somerset on the Eastern Shore of Maryland; a Study 
in Foundations and Founders. Richmond, Va., Whittet and Shepperson, 
1935. 

TrEADWAY, OSWELL GaRLAND, Edward Treadway and His Descendants; News 
Letter Numbers 9-10. Chicago, Oswell Garland Treadway [1941-1942]. 
Utster County Historicau Soctery, Proceedings 1939-1940. Kingston, N. Y., 

Society [1940]. 

Utah Genealogical and Historical Magazine, Vols. 1-31, 1910-1940. Salt Lake 

City, The Genealogical Society of Utah, 1910-1940. 31 Vols. 
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Urrer, Wuu1am T., The Frontier State, 1803-1825. Columbus, Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, 1942. (The History of the State of 
Ohio, Vol. 2.) 

Van Demark, JoHN W., and others, comps., Van de Mark or Van der Mark 
Ancestry, Part 1, Europe 700 A. D. to 1700 A. D.; Part 2, America 1665 A.D, 
to 1942 A. D. Minneapolis, Kate Koon Bovey, 1942. 

WaLpEN, BLANCHE Lega, Pioneer Families of the Midwest, Vol. 3. Athens, Ohio, 
n. p., 1941. 

Wasusurn, Emory, Historical Sketches of the Town of Leicester, Massa- 
chusetts, During the First Century From Its Settlement. Boston, John 
Wilson and Son, 1860. 

{Wasusurn, IsraeL], Notes, Historical, Descriptive and Personal of Liver- 
more, in Androscoggin (Formerly in Oxford) County, Maine. Portland, 
Maine, Bailey and Noyes, 1874. 

WayLanp, Jonn Watter, Historic Homes of Northern Virginia and the Eastern 
Panhandle of West Virginia. Staunton, Va., The McClure Company, Inc., 
1937. 

Wuircos, Roypen Pace, First History of Bayonne, New Jersey. Bayonne, 
R. P. Whitcomb, 1904. 

Wuirt, Emma Seat (CHAMBERS), Your Family; an Informal Account of the 
Ancestry of Allen Kirby White and Emma Chambers White. . . . Rut- 
land, Vt., The Tuttle Publishing Company [c1941]. 

WHITEHEAD, JoHN, The Passaic Valley, New Jersey, in Three Centuries. New 
York, The New Jersey Genealogical Company, 1901. 2 Vols. 

Wickes, STEPHEN, History of the Oranges in Essex County, New Jersey, From 
1666 to 1806. Newark, Printed by Ward and Tichenor for the New England 
Society of Orange, 1892. 

WiuiaMs, Harrison, The Life, Ancestors and Descendants of Robert Williams 
of Roxbury . . . 1607-1693. . . . Washington, W. F. Roberts Com- 
pany, 1934. 

Woop, Mrs. Supre (Rucker), The Rucker Family Genealogy With Their An- 
cestors, Descendants and Connections. Richmond, Va., Old Dominion Press, 
Inc., 1932. 

Wyman, Tuomas BE.Lows, Jr., comp., Genealogy of the Name and Family of 
Hunt, Early Established in America From Europe. . . . Boston, John 
Wilson and Son, 1862-1863. 

Zieser, Eugene, Heraldry in America. Philadelphia, Dept. of Heraldry of the 
Bailey, Banks and Biddle Company, 1895. 


GENERAL 


American Book-Prices Current . . . Index, 1933-1940. New York, R. R. 
Bowker Co. [c1941]. 

Anperson, Nes, Desert Saints; the Mormon Frontier in Utah. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press [c1942]. 

Atwater, Eton, American Regulation of Arms Exports. Washington, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1941. 

Baker, Ratpo Hus, The National Bituminous Coal Commission; Adminis- 
tration of the Bituminous Coal Act, 1937-1941. Baltimore, The Johns Hop- 
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kins Press, 1941. (The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, Series 59, No. 3.) 

Barnum, P. T., Struggles and Triumphs; or, Forty Years’ Recollections of 
P. T. Barnum. Buffalo, Warren, Johnson and Company, 1872. 

BeckwitH, THomas, The Indian, or Mound Builder. . . . Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., Naeter Brothers, 1911. 
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ton, Balch and Company [c1928]}. 

Burnett, Epmunp Copy, The Continental Congress. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1941. 
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America From the Revolution to the Establishment of Peace After the 
War of 1812. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1940. 

CaLpWELL, Norman Warp, The French in the Mississippi Valley, 1740-1750. 
Urbana, The University of Illinois Press, 1941. (Jllinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, Vol. 26, No. 3.) 

CaRNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Peace, Year Book, 1941. Washing- 
ton, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1941. 

Cuamauiss, J. E., The Lives and Travels of Livingstone and Stanley, Covering 
Their Entire Career in Southern and Central Africa. . . . New, Authen- 
tic, Complete. Philadelphia, Crawford and Company [c1881). 

Cuurcn, WiILL1AM Farr, Constitutional Thought in Sixteenth-Century France; 
a Study in the Evolution of Ideas. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1941. (Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. 47.) 

Corrin, CuHartes Car.eton, Building the Nation; Events in the History of 
the United States From the Revolution to the Beginning of the War Be- 
tween the States. New York, Harper and Brothers [c1882]. 

CouneNn, Feiix S., Handbook of Federal Indian Law With Reference Tables 
and Index. Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 1942. 
Copway, Grorce, The Traditional History and Characteristic Sketches of the 

Ojibway Nation. Boston, Sanborn, Carter, Bazin and Company [pref. 1850]. 

Corpry, Donatp Busu, and Dororny M. Corpry, Costumes and Weaving of 
the Zoque Indians of Chiapas, Mexico. Highland Park, Los Angeles, South- 
west Museum, 1941. (Southwest Museum Papers, No. 15.) 

Craven, AveErY ODELLE, The Coming of the Civil War. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1942. 

Cruse, THomas, Apache Days and After. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Print- 
ers, Ltd., 1941. 

Dana, Cuartes A., and James Harrison Witson, The Life of Ulysses S. Grant, 
General of the Armies of the United States. Springfield, Mass., Gurdon 
Bill and Company, 1868. 

DartincTon, Oscar Giupin, The Travels of Odo Rigaud, Archbishop of Rouen 
(1248-1275). . . . Philadelphia, n. p., 1940. 

Depo, ANGIE, And Still the Waters Run. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1940. 

, The Road to Disappearance. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1941. 

De Kruir, Paut Henry, Hunger Fighters. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company [c1928]. 
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Director, Cyr Vira, J Loved Him, Too; an Interpretive Poem in Memory of 
Will Rogers. Los Angeles, The Book Rancho, 1936. 

Drxon, JosepH Kossutu, The Vanishing Race, the Last Great Indian Council 
j and the Indians’ Story of the Custer Fight. . . . New York, 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1913. 

Donapson, Peter, The Life of Sir William Wallace, the Governor General of 
Scotland, and Hero of the Scottish Chiefs. Hartford, S. Andreas and Son, 
1849. 

Downey, FatrFax Davis, Indian-Fighting Army. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1941. 

Drake, SAMUEL GARDNER, The Book of the Indians of North America; Com- 
prising Details in the Lives of About Five Hundred Chiefs and Others. 

Boston, Josiah Drake, 1833. 

Drury, B. Paxson, A Fruitful Life: a Narrative of the Experiences and Mis- 
sionary Labors of Stephen Paxson. Philadelphia, The American Sunday- 
School Union, 1882. 

Dyer, Davin Parrerson, Autobiography and Reminiscences. St. Louis, The 
William Harvey Miner Company, Inc., 1922. 

Ear_te, Epwin, Hopi Kachinas. Text by Edward A. Kennard. New York, 
J. J. Augustin [c1938]. 

Encyclopedia of American Biography. New Series. Vols. 12-13. New York, 
The American Historical Society, Inc., 1941. 2 Vols. 

Fess, Gitpert Matcotm, The American Revolution in Creative French Litera- 
ture (1775-1937). Columbia, University of Missouri, 1941. (The University 
of Missouri Studves, Vol. 16, No. 2.) 

FLANAGAN, JOHN T., James Hall, Literary Pioneer of the Ohio Valley. Min- 
neapolis, The University of Minnesota Press [c1941]. 

Forster, Kent, The Failures of Peace; the Search for a Negotiated Peace 
During the First World War. A Dissertation in History. . . . Philadel- 
phia, n. p., 1941. 

Fuiton, WiLu1AM Suirtey, A Ceremonial Cave in the Winchester Mountains 
Arizona. Dragoon, Ariz., The Amerind Foundation, Inc., 1941. No. 2. 
Gay, Water, Memoirs of Walter Gay. New York [William Edwin Rudge], 
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Gesukorr, THEODORE Ivanorr, Balkan Union. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1940. 

Gites, Dororuy, Singing Valleys; the Story of Corn. New York, Random 
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GRAHAM, GERALD SANpForD, Sea Power and British North America 1783-1820; 
a Study in British Colonial Policy. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1941. (Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. 46.) 

Gutrripce, Georce Hersert, English Whiggism and the American Revolution. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1942. 
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Hackett, CHARLES WIxSoN, ed., Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana 
and Texas. . . . Austin, The University of Texas Press, 1931-1941. 3 
Vols. 

Hanbun, Oscar, Boston’s Immigrants 1790-1865; a Study in Acculturation. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1941. (Harvard Historical Studies, 
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Barbé-Marbois. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. 

McDermort, JoHNn Francis, A Glossary of Mississippi Valley French, 1673- 
1850. St. Louis, n. p., 1941. (Washington University Studies—New Series, 
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de Venezuela. . . . Nueva York, Edicion Hecha a Iniciativa de P. 
Adams, 1940. 

Pace, ArTHUR Witson, The Bell Telephone System. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
Horses Vs. THE UNION PACIFIC 


From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, April 2, 1873. 


A lively race took place on the 28th inst. between a soldier on horseback 
from Fort Harker and the express train on the K. P. [now the Union Pacific] 
railroad. The horse gained about twenty-five yards in a half mile. It was 
better time than was ever made in Kansas. Half a mile made in fifty sec- 
onds by a plug. 


From the Junction City Union, June 10, 1876. 


A joke is told of a conductor on one of the K. P. freight trains. It ap- 
pears that when his train reached Solomon City he got off, but remained too 
long, and the engineer left him. When the train arrived at Abilene a cloud 
of dust appeared moving rapidly over the prairie, and pretty soon in came 
the conductor behind a splendid span of horses. He had actually made better 
time than the train. 





TROUBLES OF THE DRUMMER IN Dopce City 
From the Dodge City Times, March 24, 1877. 


J. B. McManahan, a St. Joe cigar runner, was here this week, and while 
his cigars were spread out for the “boys” to inspect, several boxes vanished. 
J. B. M.’s suspicions were excited against Luke McGlue, and, taking Constable 
McGoodwin, he went through every saloon and business house in the city. 
Everybody was smoking and praising the cigars Luke McGlue had given 
them, but Luke could not be found. 


—_—_ 


SAILING VIA THE UNION PAcIFIc 


From The Clay County Dispatch, Clay Center, November 29, 
1877. 


A wind-power hand car, says. the Junction City Union, sixteen feet in length, 
is now sailing on the Kansas Pacific. The sail is fifteen feet high, twelve 
feet wide at the bottom, ten at the top. It is controlled precisely as the sail 
of a sail boat, and by its means the car is always easily propelled except 
when the wind is “dead ahead.” With a good wind a speed of twenty-five 
miles an hour can be easily attained. 


(217) 








Kansas History as Published in the Press 


J. M. Satterthwaite reviewed the history of the Emporia trail in 
his Douglass Tribune, August 21, 1942. “One line of the 
trail went up the Cottonwood [to] about Cedar Point, came over 
the hills and down Cole creek, to the Walnut valley,” the article 
reported. “Another route crossed the Cottonwood below the Falls, 
running over the hills to the south fork, and then through 
Matfield Green, and over the summits to Sycamore Springs where 
the Walnut started; thence down the Walnut through Chelsea.” 
The route was widely used by immigrants in 1870 when Emporia 
was the end of the Santa Fe railroad. 


Articles relating to Kansas history in recent issues of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Times included: “Friends of Old Days in Kansas Saw 
Budding Genius of Negro Scientist [Dr. George Washington Car- 
ver],” by Paul I. Wellman, September 9, 1942; “Trails of a Pioneer 
Indian Chief Crossed in the Grand Lake Region [Cayuga Springs, 
Last Home and Burial Ground of Mathias Splitlog, One of Founders 
of Wyandotte, Kan.],” by J. P. Gilday, September 15; “When 
Smuggler, Pride of Olathe, Won Fastest Race Ever Trotted,” by 
Jessie Hodges, October 8; “Kansas in the War Effort,” November 
3; “Abilene’s ‘Ike’ Eisenhower Shines as Soldier, Scholar and 
Statesman,” November 9; “Kansas Is Planning To Do Something 
With War Plants When Peace Returns,” by Cecil Howes, February 
3, 1943; “K. U. History Professor [Dr. James C. Malin] Concludes 
That John Brown Was a Bad Man [See Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
v. XII, pp. 110, 111],” by Paul I. Wellman, February 18, and “The 
Hills of ‘Old Town’ [Kansas City, Mo.] Challenged and Evoked 
Spirit of the Pioneers,” by J. P. Gilday, March 10. 


Cecil Howes, head of the Topeka bureau of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star, wrote on the following Kansas historical subjects in the 
Star in recent months: “Kansas Small-Town Papers Always Gather 
a Bumper Crop of Personals,” September 10, 1942; “One Man [J. 
W. F. Hughes of Topeka] Survives Kansas Political Uprisings of 
a Half Century Ago,” September 23; “More About the Meaning of 
Kansas Place Names,” September 25; “Lift Some of the Mystery 
of a Rare John Brown Portrait [Picture in Governor’s Office in 
Topeka],” September 27; “How Kansans of the Territorial Days 
Went About Getting Divorces,” October 3; “Topekans Went in For 
Snappy Means of Locomotion in 1869,” October 9; “Early Black- 
outs by Kansas Pioneers When Indians Were the Enemy,” October 
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16; “Sound on the Goose Question,” October 20; “A Kansas Fund 
From Pioneer Days Is Helping to Win the War,” October 23; “Good 
Samaritans of Kansas Farming Communities Are Pictured,” No- 
vember 4; “More About the Names of Kansas Towns,” November 
6; “Ghost Towns [Shawnee county],” November 12; “Soybean Pro- 
duction Was Known Early in Kansas But Only in Late Years Has 
It Become a Standard Crop,” November 14; “The Story of the [Mrs. 
Kate A.] Aplington Art Gallery of Kansas,’ November 17; “Horace 
Greeley, Friend of Early Day Kansas, Didn’t Like Some of the 
Rawness of the State When He Toured the Area,” November 20; 
“Long Has the Contention Over Liquor in Kansas Been an Issue,” 
November 24; “Kansas Began Early to Boost Itself Before the Rest 
of the Nation,” November 27, and “Once Upon a Time There Was 
a ‘Gold Rush’ in Kansas,” December 11. 


On October 8, 1942, the Hays Daily News published a thirty-two 
page “Hospitality Special” expressing the good will of residents of 
Hays “toward all those who temporarily will reside in this city and 
near the new Hays-Walker airfield until the new military base, 
now under construction, is completed.” Included in the edition were 
two articles of historical interest: “Life and Death Struggles of 
Early Days on Plains Recalled by Pioneer,” as recorded by Mrs. 
Mildred Cass Beason of Quinter, and “George Grant, Victoria 
Colonist, First to Bring Angus [Cattle] to Kansas.” 


The early history of Freemasonry in Lawrence was sketched by 
Dr. Edward Bumgardner in the Lawrence Daily Journal-World, 
October 28, 1942. Lawrence Lodge No. 6 was organized in 1855 
and Acacia Lodge No. 9 in 1867. A more extensive history of Acacia 
lodge by Doctor Bumgardner was a feature of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary souvenir booklet issued late in 1942. It contained the 
roster of elective officers and names of all the members from the 
organization of Acacia to September 10, 1942. 


A brief review of the life of the late Kate Stephens of Lawrence, 
by K. W. Davidson, was printed in the Topeka Daily Capital, No- 
vember 15, 1942. Miss Stephens, a former professor at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, died in 1938. The university has recently announced 
receipt of a bequest of $30,000 from her estate, “the income from 
which is to be used to perpetuate the cultural idealism symbolized 
by the donor and the passion for justice which burned in the heart 
of and motivated the life of Judge Nelson Timothy Stephens, father 
of Kate, who was the founder of the university school of law.” 
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The Russell Methodist Church observed the seventieth anniver- 
sary of its founding with a dinner meeting November 19, 1942. A 
history of the church, prepared by Judge J. C. Ruppenthal for the 
occasion, was published in the Russell Record of November 23. The 
Rev. John Connor, a circuit rider and local preacher of Ellsworth, 
organized the first class of fourteen members in Russell on December 
19, 1872, according to Judge Ruppenthal. 


“First Stranger Creek Bridge Built in 1857, It Is Claimed,” was 
the title of an article in the Leavenworth Times, December 1, 1942, 
featuring a brief sketch of William Crutchfield, builder of the bridge, 
who was a prominent figure in early Kansas affairs. 


The following Kansas historical subjects were discussed by Victor 
Murdock in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle in recent months: “First 
Wichita Attempt at Navigating the Air Not Attended With Success,” 
January 4, 1943; “Movements in Money That Marked First Days 
in the Life of Wichita,” January 5; “Talking Machine Arrival in 
Wichita Followed by Large Development Stage,” January 9; “Inci- 
dent of Big Blizzard That Brought a Blackout to Whole Prairie 
Region,” January 11; “Food Was Put to Bed to Save From Freezing 
in Fiercest of Storms,” January 12; “Wichita Was Hit Early by 
the Jersey Cow Craze Which Swept the Nation,” January 15; 
“Early Day Cattleman Left Vivid Description of Experience in 
1871-72,” January 16; “Launching of Wichita Seventy-Three Years 
Ago Had Military Background,” January 19; “An Architectural 
Style in Early Wichita Homes That Did Not Continue,” January 
28; “Vision of the Pioneer Seeking to Penetrate Future of the 
Prairies,” February 3; “Early Figures Spurred Wichita at the Start 
to New Hope and Effort,” February 5; “Early Zoélogical Start Was 
Made by Wichita With Prairie Animals,” February 8; “First Sight 
of Wichita by Gen. William Hazen Seventy-four Years Ago,” Feb- 
ruary 15; “When Wichita Town-lots Began Changing Hands With 
Advance in Prices,” February 16; “Detailed Account Left of Late 
Big Bison Hunt in This Prairie Region,” February 17; “Eagerness 
of Pioneers to Win From Prairies All Natural Resources,” February 
22; “Starting New Township Here in Sedgwick County Seventy Odd 
Years Ago,” February 25; “Lone Tree Was Landmark Out West of 
Early Wichita Much in Traveler’s Eye,” February 26; “Wichita 
Showed Stamina When Three Years Old in Meeting First Panic,” 
March 2; “Hints That Wichita Had From Older Sister City, Hum- 
boldt on the Neosho,” March 3; “Correspondent of Eagle Who 
Wrote Able Account of a Buffalo Hunt Here,” March 4; “Appear- 
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ance of Intuition in Some City-Builders in Picking a Winning 
Town,” March 5; “When Little Arkansas Had Three Separate 
Names From Its Source to Mouth [Eleah, Ho-cah-hah-shinker, and 
Ute-cha-og-ra],” March 6; “Last Big Experience City of Wichita 
Had With the Buffalo Herds,” March 11; “After Getting Railroad 
Wichita Busied Itself Letting Shippers Know,” March 12; “City 
Most Lusty Infant at Its Third Birthday Wichita Visitors Noted,” 
March 13; “When Capt. and Mrs. King From Big Texas Ranch 
Paid Wichita a Visit,” March 19; “Inspiration to Industry That 
Wichita Caught Up From the Early Prairies,” March 25; “Memory 
of Henry Tisdale, Prairie Pioneer of Vision, William Allen White 
Has,” March 26; “Ugly Prairie Storms That Made Most Notable 
November in Year 1868,” March 29; “In the Frontier Vanguard of 
the Prairie Invasion Were Saw and Grist Mill,” April 1; “Famous 
Turkey Roost on Cimarron River Named For [Gen. Phil.] Sheri- 
dan,” April 3; “Big Change in Cooking in Early Kansas Times 
Took Legs Off Skillet,” April 6; “Experience of Pioneers With 
Their Livestock in Developing the Land,” April 7; “Springs Gave 
Glamor to Dreams of Future in the Prairie Pioneers,” April 13; 
“Isolation of Pioneers on the Vast Prairies Had Its Fascinations,” 
April 15; “Early Wichita’s Pride Over Its Possession of the Sixth 
Meridian,” April 23, and “Thomas C. Battey, Early Traveler Over 
the Prairies, Wrote Down Details of His Trip This Way in 1871,” 
April 30. 


The origin of the town names of Westmoreland, Wamego, Ross- 
ville, St. Marys, Onaga, Havensville, Alma, Eskridge, Holton, Louis- 
ville, Silver Lake, Seneca, Manhattan and Topeka was recalled by 
Frank A. Miller, editor and publisher of the St. Marys Star, in the 
issue of January 14, 1943. 


Interesting information on early-day Baxter Springs and the Bax- 
ter family, for whom the town was named, was contributed by 
Dolph Shaner to the Joplin (Mo.) Globe, January 17 and February 
7, 1943. The Andreas-Cutler History of Kansas (1883), p. 1161, 
reports the town was named for “A.” Baxter, but Mr. Shaner’s 
article, based on reminiscences of the late Barton J. Morrow, of 
Neosho, Mo., in 1926, and information from C. C. Baxter, a grand- 
son who now lives at Dublin, Tex., shows that “John J.” or “John 
L.” Baxter was head of the family. “John J.” Baxter was listed in 
the census of Kansas territory in 1857 as a resident of McGee (now 
Cherokee) county. He appeared again as “John J.,” this time with 
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the names of his children, in the census of 1860, but the grandson 
reports the name as “John L.” 


“Santa Fe Trail Across Kansas Helped Save Great Northwest 
Territory for U. S. Just 100 Years Ago,” was the title of an article 
by Henry L. Carey in the Hutchinson News-Herald, January 24, 
1943. 


Articles of historical interest to Kansans in recent issues of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star were: “Dave Payne, the Oklahoma 
Boomer, Gets a Permanent Memorial in New Biography [See Kan- 
sas Historical Quarterly, v. XII, pp. 111-112],” by Paul I. Wellman, 
February 1, 1943; “William Allen White Takes a Brief Pause For 
Birthday Interview at 75,” by Elmont Waite, February 10; “The 
Soldier From Junction City [Maj. Gen. John C. H. Lee, commander 
of Service of Supply] Who Must Deliver Goods For Eisenhower,” 
by Marcel Wallenstein, February 20; “Long Service of Kansas 
Women [Miss Anna Speck and Miss Edith Wood] Ended by the 
Merit System,” February 28; “Leaders of Industry Are Studying 
War at Ft. Leavenworth’s Service School,” March 4. 


“Larned’s First Newspaper Made Its Appearance in ’73,” was the 
title of an article in The Daily Tiller and Toiler, of Larned, March 
17, 1943. The first paper, the Press, appeared June 10, 1873, and 
was described by Mrs. Isabel Worrell Ball writing in the Larned 
Eagle Optic, November 17, 1899. Brief biographical mention of 
Mrs. Ball was also included in the article. 


“Old St. John History,” by Melba Cornwell Budge, and a page 
article by Miss Maude Doran entitled “Early History of Stafford 
County,” with pictures of the county’s three courthouse buildings, 
were features of the St. John News, March 18, 1943. 


The “Pioneer Story” of Ezekiel Lafayette Smith, who settled in 
Crawford county November 11, 1871, was reviewed by his daughter- 
in-law, Mrs. Lena Martin Smith, in a three-column article in the 
Girard Press, March 25, 1943. 


A history of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Kansas and Ad- 
jacent States of the United Lutheran Church was featured in the 
Topeka Daily Capital, May 2, 1948. The synod was organized at 
a convention in Topeka November 5, 1868, and then consisted of 
eight churches with a membership of 261. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


A display of museum relics featured the fall meeting of the Dick- 
inson County Historical Society at Abilene October 22, 1942. Mrs. 
Carl Peterson of Enterprise, president, was in charge of the pro- 
gram. Bert Ramsey was reélected first vice-president and Walter 
Wilkins of Chapman, treasurer. 


Dr. James C. Malin, professor of history at the University of 
Kansas and associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
was elected president of the Agricultural History Society at the 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., April 27, 1943. Other officers 
are: Dr. Theodore R. Schellenberg, of the National Archives, vice- 
president; Arthur G. Peterson, of the U. 8S. Department of Agri- 
culture, secretary-treasurer, and Everett E. Edwards, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, editor of Agricultural History, the society’s 
magazine. The society, which has an international membership of 
over 400, will observe its twenty-fifth anniversary at the next an- 
nual meeting at Washington in February, 1944. 


At a called meeting of the Franklin County Historical Society in 
Ottawa May 22, 1943, Miss Florence Robinson of Ottawa, and R. H. 
Harrison of Wellsville, were elected directors to fill the unexpired 
terms of Asa Converse and W. 8. Jenks, and Miss Clara Kaiser was 
elected to succeed Miss Robinson, who resigned as corresponding 
secretary-treasurer. A motion was also carried authorizing Presi- 
dent J. E. Shinn to appoint local historians for each township. 


One of the most complete histories of a Kansas community pub- 
lished in recent years is the 276-page, well-illustrated book, Who’s 
Who in Coffeyville, Kansas, and Vicinity, by Charles Clayton 
Drake, which was issued early in 1943. Titles of some of the fea- 
ture sections were: “Kansas”; “Montgomery County Was Carved 
From Wilson County in 1867, Organized in 1869”; “Courts of 
Montgomery County”; “Coffeyville”; “History of the Rise and Fall 
of the Town of Parker, 1868-1895”; “History of the Postal Service, 
Coffeyville, Kansas, 1869-1942”; “Daniel Votaw Colony”; “Brief 
Biographies of Some of Coffeyville’s Past Leaders”; “Incidents of 
Violence in Montgomery County”; “The Dalton Raid”; “Fairs, 
Parks, Airports and Cemeteries, 1869-1942”; “Schools and Educa- 
tion in Coffeyville, Kansas, 1869-1942”; “History and Growth of 
Religion and Churches, Coffeyville, Kansas”; “The Story of Coffey- 
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ville’s Utilities”; “Industrial Development and Promotional Organi- 
zation”; “Transportation”; “Condensed History of the City of 
Cherryvale”; “Brief History of Financial Developments in Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, 1871-1942”; “Condensed History of the Press of 
Coffeyville and Montgomery County”; “Letters Written by Will 
Rogers and Cullen Cain; a Feature Story by Wesley W. Stout”; 
“Some Past Highlights in the Field of Sports”; “Patriotic and Mili- 
tary Organizations”; “Historical Sketch of Women’s Clubs and 
Federations, Coffeyville, Kansas”; “Agriculture and Dairying,” and 
“Album Section of Who’s Who in Coffeyville and Vicinity, Fea- 
turing Some One Hundred and Fifteen Local Persons of the Past 
and Present. . . .” The book was printed by the Coffeyville 
Journal Press and its typography, printing and binding are excellent. 


’ 


“A Publicity Program for the Local Historical Society,” is the 
title of the January, 1943, Bulletin of the American Association for 
State and Local History. The article, of 29 pages, was written by 
J. Martin Stroup, corresponding secretary of the Mifflin County 
(Pa.) Historical Society. It is No. 5 of the series distributed by the 
association from Box 6101, Washington, D. C. Other pamphlets on 
the management of local and state historical societies have been 
mentioned in this section in previous numbers of the Quarterly. 


An index to articles on Western history was published recently by 
Indiana University, of Bloomington, as No. 3 of its Social Science 
Series. The book, of 263 pages, is titled The Trans-Mississippi West: 
A Guide to Its Periodical Literature (1811-1938), and was compiled 
by Oscar Osburn Winther of Indiana University’s department of 
history. Sixty professional or semi-professional periodicals and 
magazines were combed and the references were classified into state, 
regional, and topical groupings. Under “Kansas,” sixty-seven items, 
covering four and one-half pages, were listed. 








